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The days grow strange, the nights grow cool, 
The bees have left the clover ; 
The maple droppeth in the pool 
Its shady summer cover: 
All day the swallows southward flit, 
All night the wind sighs droary, 
And through the thin veil over it 
The moon looks wan and weary. 


The crisp leaves rustle on the path 
That slopoth to the meadow, 
The oak beside the lily-pond 
Drops down its naked shadow; 
The baréd boughs at evontide 
On upland fells keep swaying, 
And doleful sounds through valleys wide 
At lonely hours are straying. 


Three summer months to warm the heart, 
And then the chill frosts after— 

Three summer moons to dream of love— 
Some ninety days for laughter ; 

And then the South doth end its reign— 
The north-winds clip our dreaming— 

The shadow droppeth once again, 
To end Love’s empty scheming. 


There is no strip of summer i luo 

But winter clouds blow over, 
‘There is no inch of sodden turf 

The white snow shall not cover ; 
No pleasant thing but has its end 

When sunny days are waning, 
No note of music for the lyre 

But endlessly complaining, 

For the National Bra. 
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GREENWOOD LEAVES FROM OVER THE SEA. 
No. 19. 


BuackHeaTH Park, Lonpon, 
October 15, 1852. 


My Dear M——-: An unfortunate indispo- 
sition has prevented my finishing in due sea- 
son the account of my little tour in Scotland— 
an indisposition which, though now past, has 
left a lingering lassitude which will, I fear, 
exclude all pov Home and vigor from my pres- 
ent writing. : 

The morning of our leaving Edinburgh, 
though far from brilliant, was not stormy, or 
chill, and we were sincerely thankful for a ces- 
sation in the pelting rain which had made 
“ Auld Reekie,” with all her modern beauties, 
so thoroughly dismal for the days of our visit- 
ation. We stopped at the Melrose station, and 
taking a carriage, drove over to Abbotsford, 
some three miles. The country, though ex- 
ceedingly pleasant, did not strike us as re- 
markably picturesque, and before we dreamed 
of such a thing, we were at Abbotsford, which 
lies low, on the banks of the Tweed, hidden 
from the road by a thick plantation. The 
grounds are very beautiful, and have, need I 
say, ® peculiar mournful charm in all their 
lovely lights and shades of greenery, and leafy 
luxuriance, from the recollection that he, the 
immortal master, planned and planted, and 
found his purest, richest pleasure in adorning 
them. 

The house itself is a superb, baronial-look- 
ing residence, strikingly picturesque in effect, 
and wonderfully in keeping with the mind and 
taste of the noble builder. It is one of the most 
natural productions of his genius. You could 
almost fancy it in all its varied forms of an- 
tique beauty, quaint and strange, yet ever 
graceful and imposing—his light enchanting 
poetry and his glorious romance resolved into 
stone. It is a curious pile—an odd, yet not in- 
harmonious assemblage of architectural ideas, 
half religious, half feudal, simple yet stately— 
the charming conceits and bold fancies of 

try and the spirit of olden romance, revealed 
mm towers and turrets, arches and windows, 
gables and chimney-tops. 

The entrance hall at Abbotsford is not very 
large, but is exceedingly beautiful, and taste- 
fully hung with armor, antlers, weapons, and 
interesting relics from many lands. But after 
the guide pointed to a glass case, which con- 
tained the suit of clothes last worn by Sir 
Walter, I saw nothing beside in this apart- 
ment. These brought the picture of the grand 

old man, worn down and broken before his 
time, with wondrous vividness before me. I 
could see him as he tottered about his grounds, 
or sat in the shade of some favorite tree, with 
his faithful Willie Laidlaw—the great soul- 
light in his eye dimmed with deepening mists, 
and his gigantic genius shrunken into a babe’s 
bounded and bewildered capacity—I could see 
on his worn brow the troubled struggle of 
memory and thought, in his eyes the faint mo- 
mentary gleaming of the old inspiration—but 
by the sweet, mournful smile of his wan lips, [ 
could see, oh! nothing more, for the real tears 
which rained from my eyes seemed to hide the 
unreal picture of my fancy. 

In the beautiful little study in which the 
great novelist wrote many of his works, the 
air seemed surcharged with the living magnet- 
ism of his genius. So near he seemed, so 
strangely recent his presence, so inevitable his 
speedy return, my mind grew bewildered and 
= heart beat pf and half expectantly. 

y very senses obeyed the trong taken of 
my excited imagination. I looked toward the 
door by which he used to enter. I listened, 
and spoke low. I dared not approach his wri- 
ting-table, and sit in his chair, for fear he 
might surprise me when he should come in. 

But oh! how soon passed over my heart the 

chill returning wave of recollection, of reason— 

gone, gone forever ! dust, dust these twenty 

“Th lib dr 

e library, drawing and dining-rooms, are 
very elegant apartments, commending some 
charming views. 
tures, by foreign artists, collected by Sir Wal- 
ter; but of more interest to me were the fam- 
ily portraits. Of these, there are two of the 
poet, taken in his early boyhood, wonderfully 
ike those painted in his manhood and old age. 

There is a handsome full-length likeness of 

the last Sir Walter, and several portraits of 

his sister, Mrs. Lockhart, whose son is the 

Present master of Abbotsford. Of all the weap- 

ns curious and memorable in the arm 

all the valuable relics, I was most moved b 

the sight of the pistols of Napoleon, Rob Roy's 

map the a 4 Montrose. 
© wet state of the grass preventing our 
wandering about the grounds, de were obliged 
to return much sooner than we would have 
= to Melrose. 
elrose Abbey, we were disappointed 
find in the midst of the little town, not 9 


the railway station; but we soon forgot this 
unromantic circumstance, when we found our- 
selves wandering under its grand pillared arches. 


It is a} 
mg much of the architectural splendor, 


tural and na ioe : 


Glorious as it was to us, seen under a 








some of the grandest old yews I have ever seen. 
It must have been a most im 
once, of great size and rare architectural beau- 
ty; but it is now a complete ruin—broken 
everywhere, desolated and ivy-grown—the most 
mournful, lonely, shadowy and solemn place I 
ever beheld. Yet is the spot lovely with a 
calm, still, religious loveliness. The deep si- 
lence here is not drear and awful, but reveren- 
"a eg tial, prayerful ; the loneliness is not sad, or 
oppressive ; you feel that the prosent familiar 
world is only shut out—that the far, strange 
past ma 
ence of Him who is “from everlasting to ever- 
—. may be more deeply felt. 


ly is the one most meet for the last long rest 
of a poet, who in the midst of his glory had 
suffered and sorrowed deeply. 
the simple tomb of Scott, I felt that it was well 
that he should slumber there, with his loved 
ones beside him, in that lonely and quiet spot, 


) his powers, I would have said—let 


There are several fine pic-. 


, of 


ofty, extensive, magnificent ruin, retain- 


3 
2 


posing structure 


be brought near, and that the pres- 


Oh! of all places in the wide world, this sure- 


As I stood by 


where the moss and ivy creep over the moul- 
dering wall, and the winds sigh through the 
broken arches and sweep down the desolate 
aisles. Had he died in his most happy and 
glorious days, in all the vigor and splendor of 
im lie in 
& gorgeous mausoleum in some manggp | min- 
ster, in the heart of a great town. But he 
shrank wearily aner from the world in his 
last days; so should his grave be lonely. With 
his noble intellect in ruins, and the shadow of 
deep sorrow on his spirit, he fell asleep. So 
should he rest among the ruins, where the an- 
cient shadows lie. 
At Melrose my friend Mr. N—— was obliged 
to leave us, and from thence Miss N and 
myself pursued our way toward London in the 
interesting character of “ unprotected females.” 
We spent the first night at Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, stopping at a very quiet, home-like hotel, 
where we were exceedingly comfortable. On 
entering the town, in the evening, ! had been 
much struck by a brief view of a sombre old 
castle, which towered over the railway—built, 
the guard told us,in the time of William the 
Conqueror—and, immediately after ne as 
the night was clear, I proposed to my friend a 
visit to an object of so much interest. The 
distance was trifling, and our kind landlady 
gave us very careful directions; yet as the 
streets were crooked, and not very brilliantly 
lighted, we were obliged to arrest several er- 
rand girls in mid career, and press them into 
our service, as guides, before we attained to 
the lonely dark square, surrounding on three 
sides the massive and venerable old strong- 
hold. Under a pale, uncertain moonlight, in 
that shadowy spot, the effect was awfull 
grand. The height of the great tower seeme 
stupendous—certainly not less than five hun- 
dred feet. 
After this bit of romance and grandeur- 
hunting, we took a fancy to see something of 
the better and business part of the town. For 
this purpose we captured a small boy, and 
were by him safely piloted down swift Satur- 
day-night tides, and amid cross-currents of 
hurrying people, through several handsome 
streets, and past innumerable tempting shops. 
Our ostensible object was to obtain a print of 
the old castle, whose black shadows yet haunt- 
ed us. 
On the following day, as we were leaving at 
a very early hour, for York, we were aston- 
ished, and a little taken aback, to find that the 
morning light had battered down that mighty 
tower to about a third of the altitude which 
had so imposed upon us under the wan, weird 
light of a misty moon. 
Immediately on breakfasting at York, we 
went up to the Minster, to attend morning 
service. At first I became awed and bewilder- 
ed by the vast height and extent, the indescri- 
bable, almost inconceivable grandeur of this 
edifice, this “mountain of architecture,” and 
felt glad to solace my oppressed senses within 
the beautiful choir, listening to the divine mu- 
sic of the organ and the chant. The other 
ceremonials of the service were trifling to me, 
the discourse which followed, nothing. I had 
no patience with the man for his weak ser- 
monizing. It seemed to me an impertinence, 
a piece of unpardonable presumption, for any 
man to preach in this solemn, mighty, majestic 
temple, fit alone for music and prayer. 
After service, we long wandered through 
and around the Minster, striving to familiarize 
ourselves to its exceeding grandeur. Oh! for 
a mastery of vivid thought, for a wealth of 
icturing words, that I might give you, my 
ear M , a noble and clear idea of the 
greatness, beauty, and magnificence, of this 
wondrous structure. But a stray bird flutter- 
ing bewildered among its gigantic columns 
and richly wrought arches, were scarcely less 
capable of repeating the organ notes swelling 
there, than [ of worthily painting the inner or 
outer glories of its architecture. 
As the day was exceedingly beautiful, my 
friend and I took a long walk on the old wall 
of the city, and an outside survey of the castle, 
the most ancient portion of which is so fear- 
fully memorable as the scene of the self-de- 
struction of thousands of besieged and perse- 
cuted Jews, in the dark days of old. After 
visiting the beautiful ruins of St. Mary’s Ab- 
bey, we returned to the Minster for afternoon 
service. This time we did not enter the choir, 
but remained in the nave, wandering slowly 
through the solemn aisles, under the glory of 
the gorgeous, stained windows, leaning against 
the majestic pillars, and letting the full flood of 
grand organ music and swelling anthem sweep 
over our souls, as it surged along the vaulted 
roof, and rolled down the columned distances. 
Music, architecture, and coloring, seemed to 
me & beautiful one-souled trinity there, so that 
the sound of the first would give one blind a 
true ideal vision of the unseen splendors around 
him ; and the sight of the two last, triumph 
over the sealed sense of the deaf, and translate 
melody by beauty. It seemed, that could that 
and organ-harmony and that glorious sing- 
ing take silent form, and pass into visible beau- 
ty—such majestic, lofty forms, and such radi- 
ant, religious coloring they would wear—or 
could those soft splendors and rich glooms 
fade suddenly from sight, into such mellow 
seraphio strains, they would melt—or if those 
solemn arches and towering columns could dis- 
solve into sound, in billows of such sublime mu- 
sic as rolled from that grand organ, they would 
pour themselves away. 
Nowhere is the sense of antiquity so solemn- 
ly impressive as in an old minster like this. 
As] ng around me, I thought of the royal 
gs or, the magnificent array of the beauti- 
Phillippa’s marriage procession, which once 

swept over where I now stood, and of the war- 
like pomp of the Third Richard’s coronation, 
when there was a silken of banners un- 
der these solemn arches, and the clang of armor 
and tramp of mailed feet resounded through 
these aisles. I thought how generation after 
generation had wondered and worshi 
here—how many centuries of Suns had been 
glorified in those gorgeous windows—through 
what countless days had the full-volumed swell 
of holy sound been here succeeded by awe- 
struck silence—the ebb and flow of melodious 
adoration—and how, while generation after 
generation of men had been swept from the 
dynasties destroyed, 
religions overturned—this grand type of hu- 
man aspiration toward the vastness and ma- 
j of the divine life, has endured, in almost 
its sacredness and solemnity—a monument 
of ancient faith, a towered worship, God’s 
praise in pin stone. 

I have living very quietly, for the two 
weeks past, in one of the most pleasant sub- 
beautiful 











the | But none assisted, save the stranger guest, 


One day lately I spent with a delightful LVI. 
party of Blonts at Hampton Court—that fa- | “He’s handsome ase prince,” Minerva thought, 
anous old palace of . It was cons‘dered | Remembering her defeat with new regret; 
structure of oe | Then, masking all chagrin, she wily brought 
Unto Verona, her own vinagrette ; 
‘Thus the attention of the stranger sought, 
~ And smiled as she his | met ; 


beyond description, and among the wilderness- 
es of pictures are many which it is a rare de- 
light to behold. The cartoons of Raphael are 
here, and Vandyke’s equestrian picture of the 
First Charles—the grandest portrait in the 
world. Here are the famous court* beauties of 
Charles II, by Lely and Verelst ; pictures too 
well known to you, through prints, and the 
charming descriptions of Mrs. Jameson, for 
me to undertake to reproduce by my most im- 
perfect sketching. Through all those royally 
appointed apartments and lofty galleries, there 
are countless heart-stirring pictures of those 
whose lives have been woven in threads of sil- 
ver brightness, or guilty blackness, or tragical 
blood-redness, into the splendid woof of Eng- 
lish history. The grounds about Hampton 
Court and the Park are the moft glorious en- 
closures [ have seen in England. A view, or 
a walk down the great chestnut avenue, would 
repay one for a pilgrimage; and all the old 
trees of the immense demesne are more regal- 
ly beautiful than you can conceive. They seem 
conscious of their royal estate—crowned with 
the glory and majesty of ages. 

Bayard Taylor, the noble young poet-tray- 
eller, is now in London, but is soon to leave for 
a tour in Spain, and « visit to Indiaand China. 
He is in fine health and spirits since his return 
from the Orient; seems to have renewed his 
life from the rich primeval fountains. He goes 
to “put a girdle round the world,” hoping to 
clasp it in his native land some time next year. 
God grant he may! must pray fervently all 
who ed and knowing, prize his warm, 
manly heart and high adventurous spirit. 

The return of Mr. Abbott Lawrence and his 
family to the United States is regretted alike 
by their countless English friends and the 
Americans resident and travelling, who have 
received from them much kindness and cour- 
teous attention. Hearty good wishes and 
grateful remembrances follow them over the 
water. As ever, yours, 

Grack GREENWOOD. 
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THE UNLOVED CHILD. 
A RHYMED ROMANCE, 
BY MRS. ELLEN T. H,. PUTNAM. 


PART FIRST—Continued. 
XLVI. 

In costly elegance, within her homo, 

A large assorted library could be found, 

Composed of many a valued, ponderous tome, 

And modern works, all finely bound ; 

Medallions, manuscripts, and coins from Rome, 

Were also in profusion scattered ’round ; 

But as the family did not tire themselves 

With reading, the books staid on the shelves— 


XLVII. 


Save when Verona gained an hour of leisure, 
Which she improved in reading volumes there ; 
It was to hor a more delightful pleasure 

Than all her sisters’ entertainments rare; 
Each chosen book became to her a treasure, 

By which for future life she could prepare ; 
And thus, to all the household unbeknown, 

She read and thought and studied there alone. 


XLVIII. 


At thirteen she was placed beneath the tutor, 
Who was a trifling coxcomb, and conceited ; 
He named her, sneeringly, ‘“‘ My Lady Pewter,” 
Discovering the manner she was treated ; 

To all she said, would angrily dispute her, 
Although his patience often she entreated ; 
And the man who Julia’s favor courted, 

With special pains Verona's faults reported. 


XLIX. 


His heart was pierced with Julia’s witching eyes— 
For she was like most beauties, a coquette— 

So he one day announced, ’twixt bows and sighs, 
That he'd give the book of some great poet 

To his most perfect scholar, as a prize, 

And hoped the others would not feel regret, 

If one (glancing at Julia) did receive, 

What he with great felicity should give. 


L. 

On Julia’s cheek the roses bloomed anew, 

Tho sparkles lemed within her brilliant eye; 
And whispered she within herself, “ Tis true 
Til win that prize; he plainly moans that I 
Shall triumph.” Minerva more ambitious grow. 
Verona thought, “I have no hope to try.” 
Two other girls, who studied with the misses, 
Behind the tutor’s back, threw at him kisses. 


LI. 

Weeks pass away, and on the day appear 

A troop of friends, who there had been invited, 
For they had curiosity to hear 

How the young ladies all recited. 

Julia did not betray the slightest fear, 

And seemed unusually delighted ; 

For she had heard new praises frem the tutor, 
Who knew precisely what to say to suit her. 


LI. 


First Julia sung and played on the piano, 

And these she flourished off a wondrous orash on; 
Then sweetly lisped a poom from Rousseau, 

Which she announced had always been her passion ; 
Meanwhile taking especial care to show 

Herself and dress, which was in latest fashion. 
And next succeeding a short intermission, 

Minerva read a lengthy composition. 


LHI. 


‘“ My pupils, now review,” the tutor said, 

“ And she who perfectly through all replies, 
Shall of the class be henceforth called the head, 
Moreover will receive the promised prize— 

A handsome volume, bound in gilt and red: 
And so we'll now commence the exercise. 
Friends! to excuse Verona, you will please, 

As sho is quite inferior to these.” 


LIV. 

Verona blushed, and drooped her eyes with shame, 
And liquid pearls adown her bosom triokled ; 
The girls, who thought it added to their fame, 

_ Gased ’round the company, politely tickled; 

And Julia whispered, ‘‘I have thought the same; 
The child deserves to be severely pickled.” 

But one, a gentleman and stranger guest, 

Did pitying look, and laughed not with the rest. 


LV. 
They soon began, (concise the tale to tell,) 
Each answer with the text agreeing. 
To their surprise, Verona answered well, 
And suddenly seemed quite another being. 
Minerva missed, her countenance fell— 
She wept, although tho guests were seeing. 
Anon, two other pupils failed likewise, 
Until but two contended for the prize. 


LVI. 


*Twas Julia and Verona then alone, 
And Julia smiled, proudly defiant ; 
But when the answering turn came next her own, 
She lost ; the tutor coughed—and none were riant: 
Then next Verons won! and, on the throne, 
Received the works of William Cullen Bryant: 
“Tl crown our noble Queen!” the stranger said, 
Then placed a laurel wreath upon her head. 


LVII. 
“Tis all so strange, it surely is a dream,” 
She murmured low, and fainted in her place. 
The girls, as usual, then began to scream, 
Forgetting all their former airs of grace; 
While like a serpent’s eyes did Julia’s gleam, 
And angry blushes mounted to her face. 


Who laid her drooping head upon his breast. 









“Rovive, dear child,” she said unto her sister; 





LIX. 

And soon Verona's eyes did slowly ope, 

Then met the stranger’s kindly glances ; 
While then and there was born a gloam of hope, 
That after wreathed tho brightest fancies: 

So now for sentiment wo have full scope, 
Whioh is the basis of remances; 

And if my readers are not over-stupid, 

They here will recognise the work of Oupid. 


LX. 

It was “a moment finely exquisite,” 

Miss Landon says—‘ Alas! but only one!” 
(The noxt line here is not quite requisito,) 

And then she adds, “ A snow-drop in the sun.” 
“ With pleasure I shall recollect this visit,” 

The stranger said, when the last song was done; 
Then bowing to the company, withdrew, 

And left Verona with emotions new. 


LXI. 

That night the maiden in her chambor, kneeling 
Just whore the silver moonbeams brightest shone, 
Outpoured to Heaven her heart’s revealing, 

Which angels hearing, struck a sweeter tone: 
And on the zephyrs, through the rose-trees stealing, 
A whisper came that she was not alone; 

For souls like hers can hear-colestial singing, 

And see, twixt earth and hoaven, the angels winging. 


LXII. 

As in her white robe there she softly prayed, 

Ono might have thought herself an angel now— 
Her hands upon her snow-white bosom laid, 

Her hair bound smoothly round her pallid brow; 
A blush stole o’er her face, whilere she said, 

“ Before thee, God of Love, I meekly bow, 

To thank thee that one gleam of joy has past 
Athwart my life, and lightened it at last. 


LXIII. 

“Thou know’st a darkenod lot has e’er been mine; 
Alone! 0 God! with none to love but thee; 
With those who love me not, I’m doom’d to pine: 
In thy compassion, wilt thou pity me? 

T cling to thee for life, e’en as the vine 

Lives and soars upward on tho parent tree; 
Thou art my tree, my rock, my stronghold tower; 
Save mo, a sinner, by thy mighty power!” 


LXIV. 

That simple, child-heart prayer like incense rose 
To God, before the evorlasting throne ; 

In his remembrance did he seal her woos; 

Gave her a name within a pure, white stone,* 
Which, saving the receiver, no man knows; 

And henceforth was she numbered with his own; 
Then was her youthful life’s most holy chrism, 
With tears and fire embalmed in a baptism. 


LXV. 

God of the Universe! thou who hast reapt 
Unto thyself the souls of all the dead; 

Thou who, when earth in darkened chaos slept 
O’er all its face, thy glorious beauty spread— 
Blesséd forevermore! our praise accept, 

That thou the hapless maidon comforted, 





And listened to her saddened spirit’s call, 
Who seest emperors and sparrows fall! 
LXVI. 


We bless thee, that when hearts with ills are torn, 
Prostrate ‘neath some heavy cross are bleeding ; 
When hearts for the twin heart bereaved do mourn, 
’Mid a cold, hurrying world, unheeding ; 

When pilgrims with long years of care are worn— 
That there is One, who, for us interoeding, 
Bringeth a balm from oat the heart of Heaven, 
Which heals the griovous wounds by chastening riven- 


LXVIL. 

“Who is the Lord?” the skeptic reasoner saith ; 
“ All things are God, and God liveth in all ; 
No being holds the tenure of my breath ; 

O’er my free spirit, I confess no thrall.” 

But such, when chained in the embrace of Death, 
Oft.on the same God for light will call— 

One ray of heavenly light, but to illame 

The silent chambers of the darkened tomb. 


LXVIII. 

“What is his word?” another proudly cries ; 

“ Not Scripture, but my own all-searching thought, 
Which writeth truth that in my reason lies 

On all, by holy intuition taught ; 

And Phosnix-like, my ashes shall uprise 

To # new life, by fire immortal caught.” 

But I'll not undertake to cite the whole, 

Or part indeed, of such a rigmarole. 


LXIX. 

“ A wheel within a wheel,” their disquisitions 
Concerning life and immortality ; 

The Fates deliver us from such logicians, 

Whose creed is “ tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee.” 
But I will ask such motaphysicians 

To forgive the undeyout hyperbole ; 

Though I presume it's not of consequence 

Enough to cause in them the least offence. 


LXX. 

For they who once have gained the unseen heights 
Of this devout and holy human reason, 

Are such immaculate and lofty wights, 

That they are far above all others’ treason— 

Like female champions of “ woman’s rights,” 

Who are above the fashions of the season, 

When clothed in those becoming (?) Bloomer dresses ; 
Yet both preach loudly ’gainst the world’s excesses ! 


LXXI. 

It is a fault shared by the multitude; 

At least, it is a folly seen in many, 

Who deem themselves particularly good— 

That all the mysteries of Barth, Gehenna, 
Heaven, and whatever else is understood— 

They read just as the face upon a penny; 

They know so much, acquired at such great pains, 
It is a marvel that it doesn’t burst their brains. 


LXXII. 

“ O rara avis!” exclaims Juvenal 

About the Phonix, which is a model text 
To preach at such a wise man’s funeral, 

Who thinks the world ¢’en as the cipher next 
Himself, whom he esteems the numeral— 

At his removal, ’twill as nought be recked ; 
That all minds ’round him are mere minions, 
Transfixed in wonder at his sage opinions. 


LXXIII. 

Simplicity is hallowed, and a faith 

That simply trusts all issues to the Power 
Which made a living soul by His own breath, 

And worships in ‘the changes of each hour, 
Is that alone which bears the test of death 

And human life when dark misfortunes lower. 
It was a kindred, consecrated feeling, 
That moved Verona, in devotion kneoling. 


“LXXIV. 

In that same hour, another prayer was said, 

Which rose no higher than a maiden’s ears; 
The tutor, by cupidity misled, 

And not by Cupid, with many graceful tears, 
Was urging Julia himself to wed, 

And of papa indulge no foolish fears ; 
To fly at once (and here he snatched a kiss) 
To realms of matrimonial bliss. 


LXXV. 


Now, Julia was betrothed already, 
Unto s gentleman of twice her age; 
A paragon—wealthy, fat, and steady— 
So very wise, he was surnamed “the sage.” 
But Julia, who was not a little hoady, 
Declined to be imprisoned in that cage ; 
Tho’ caught, sho fluttered, and would not be holden, 
Although the wires were very strong and golden. 


LXXVI. 
And s0 it came to pass, (alack-the-day ') 
That when they looked within her usual place, 
They found the bird, unseen, had flown away, 
Not stopping for a blessing or-a grace: 
Her fathor then did curses for her pray, 
. And sent three confidential friends in chase ; 
One took such speed, he did not dress but half, 
Ono the oxpress, the third did telegraph. 
LXXVIl. 
The family blamed Verona, and they said, 
If she the prise had let hor sister win, 
That Julia would not astray been led, 
And eo have spared a most disgraceful sia ; 





“Worse than death,” they added, “ifshe’s gone to 
wed 
The tutor!” “Mamma” then called for wine and 


gin; ’ 
Told the betrothed the shook did quite unnorve her, 
And asked him if he.wouldn’t wed Minerva. 


LXXVIII. 


Thereat the gentleman so wise and burly, 

His broad breast smote, and wildly tore his hair, 
(Which, by the way, was very short and curly. 
Although his head was getting rathor bare, 

And looked somewhat like apples red and knurly, 
But still quite charming, with especial oare :) 
Then on love he gave an exogesis, 

And said his heart was broken all to pieces. 


LXXIxX. 

By one fell stroke, he had been thus ill-used, 

The scar of which through all his life would stand ; 
The second offer was not quite refused, 

Which the mamma so suddenly had planned; 

He thought, however, he must be excused 

From offering his injured heart and hand; 
Though Miss Minerva pitied and befriended, 

The sundered pieces gladly would have mended. 


LXXX, 

The more the lover thought, the more-he talked 
About the perfidy of all tho sex; 

He said, from youth, he ever had been knocked 
From post to pillar, at their foolish becks; 
And now, in honored life, the last had mooked 
Him to the world ! — enough his soul to vex! 
Whon, too, he did as much exceed that tutor, 
As a large porpoise does the least voluta! 


LXXXI. 

“ Julia may wed you yot,” the mother cried, 
She cannot stoop to choose that foolish man ; 
(And here the rival lover groaned and sighod ;) 
The perfect consummation of our plan, 

We must not, worthy sir, be now denied.” 

But, at that moment, in Minerva ran, 

And said that no pursuer yet had met her, 

But that a servant had just brought a letter. 


LXXXIl. 

Papa was called, (for twas to him addressed ;) 
With angry brow he stalked into the room, 
Then broke the seal; ’twas dated, ‘ Lovers’ Rest, 
At twelve o'clock, P. M., beneath the moon. 
My dear papa,’ it ran, “I am so blest, 

So happy, that I cannot think of gloom, 

In parting from you all, for now I loan 

Upon tho breast of my own Ernestine. 


LXXXIil. 

“We're married, pa! Ah! can you realize 
That you have now another darling child? 
Lo! now a star has twinkled in the skies, 

And Ernestine has looked on me and smiled. 
All past resentment in my bosom dies, 

I feel so truly sweet and calm and mild: 
And say, is it not so with you, papa? 

You cannot wish our happiness to mar. 


LXXXIV. 

“Ono! love us; love your new-married son, 

And through all future time we’ll bless your name. 
We only ran away from home in fun, 

Because we thought the old way was too tame. 

In such a trivial act as we have done, 

You surely cannot find a cause for blame. 
Forgive—and please to send us a remittance, 

For now we have to live on a mere pittance. 


LXXXV. 

“My dearest husband is quite poor just now, 
But then our fortunes to improve we hope; 
The day he took upon himself the marriage vow, 
He lost his purse, and so I had to ope 

My own—a slender stock I will allow, 

On which respectably two could elope; 

And so he has at last been forced to borrow, 
But he begins a dancing school to-morrow. 


LXXXVI. 


“We should be happy to receive you here 

In Lovers’ Rest—for ’tis a paradise : 

I often think of all my friends so dear; 

Would visit you, most gladly, in a trice; 

And then, papa, if you should seem severe, 

Wo’'d scamper to our holes like frightened mice ; 
But, knowing you are neither cold nor stately, 

I sign myself—Yours, most affectionately. 


LXXXVII. 

“P. 8. My Ernestine sends his respects 

To you and ma, and love to all the rest, 

And tells me now what he of you expects, 

So puts your far-famed honor to tho test: 

He says, if you will cancel all his debts, 

And send more funds, that we shan’t be distrest— 
He’ll take the best of care of your doar daughter, 
And to respect you, shall be ever taught her.” 


LXXXVIIL. 

The father threw the letter quickly down, 

And crushed its folds by angry stamps and kicks; 
He said, ‘‘ And so that low-bred, cringing clown, 
Thinks now his plebeian blood with mine to mix, 
Disgracing me and mine to all the town !” 

The mother soon went off into hysterios. 

The lover said, “I need no longer doubt,” 

And so politely bowed his presence out. 


LXXXIX. 

Then thus the outraged parent wrote reply: 
“The wife of Ernestine Fitzbutters Skip 

Is here informed that I in full deny 

With her, forevermore, relationship ; 

And such a claim I'll publish as a lie ; 

All personal suits shall answer with a whip; 
And for that she has thus seen fit to wed, 

She shall be henceforth disinherited. 


xc. 

A father’s curse shall rest upon her life, 

Which she shall surely one day prove no fiction ; 
Privation, labor, tears, torment, and strife, 

Shall be rewarded for her dereliction ; 

The lot of a poor, thriftless fellow’s wife, 

Is what I give her in my benediction ; 

She shall remember till her dying day, 

What ’tis a father’s will to disobey.” 


XCI. 
Along with this, a trifling package went, 
And somewhat privately it was conveyed ; 
Verona, at the risk of punishment, 
An effort for her cast-off sister made— 
All her own pocket money freely sent, 
While o’er hor fate-she mourned and wept and 
prayod ; 3 
And within her gift she slipped a little noto— 
What follows now, resembles what she wrote: 


XCil. 

“ Dear sister, pardon me for writing you; 

But I so wish to tell you all my heart, 
I can’t divine what better way to do. 

I am so grieved that thus from home you part, 
The tears fall nightly on my couch like dew ; 

My dreams make me in consternation start, 
And I am sure I feel a sad presage, 
Which I think quite unusual at my age. 


XClIL. 
“But, Julia, whether good or ill betide, 
Especially if happens aught of ill, 
I trust in me you will at once confide, 
And if I can, I'll prove the sister still ; 
If you are blest, I shall be gratified, 
And hope that God your cup of joy will fill: 
fo, please yourself and also Mister 
Skip, believe me ever—Your dear sister.” 


XxCcIv. 

What followed this, I here decline to tell ; 

But if my readers shall desire to know, 
Eereafter I will on the story dwell, 

And the results of good and evil show ; 
Rspecially shall narrate what befell 

Our heroine, and why it happened so. 
And let me add, though now you fully know tt, 
That I’m a simple rhymer, not a poet. 

END OF PART FIRST. 
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passage in one of his novels, in which a young 
man 18 represented standing, at day-break, in 
front of the Cathedral of Notre Dame, with a 
book in his hand. The massive structure ke- 
fore him, with its turrets, buttresses, and spires, 
blending the military with the ecclesiastical 
types—the fortress with the temple—the feu- 
dalism of the middle ages with the religion of 


in solid masonry, and that which he had been 


down to us from our ancestors, suggested the 
parallelism and impressive correspondence of 


alluded. 


rection of intellectual.achievement hereafter, 


gntitled “The Unity of the Human Races, 


SS 


Fer the National Era. 
ORTHODOXY VS. SLAVERY. 


Victor Hugo has a beautifull significant 


peace, in barbaric grandeur ; and marking, at 
the same time, the only sphere and outlet of 
poetic and artistic aspiration of the times in 
which it was erected. The young man is busy 
with the contrast between the work before him 


perusing in characters still more 


the work with the word—the building with 
the book—until, kindled into enthusiasm with 
the grand idea of the intrinsic supremacy of 
mind, he cries out, “ This shall destroy that!” 
A friend, reporting to me a conversation 
which he had with some Southern gentlemen, 
in which an apologist of slavery declared his 
belief that the Bible will at last somehow over- 
turn the system of chattel bondage, along with 
all the forms of oppression which have come 


the fine scene of the novelist to which I have 
Ambition and enthusiasm shall take the di- 


and ge * and eloquence shall displace archi- 
tecture. Thought shall not henceforth build 
its power and fame into fabrics of stone, but in 
printed words! It is a striking idea. 

And the Bible shall yet destroy the feudal 
structure of slavery, with all its barbaric gran- 
deur, and twice-strengthened defences! It 
is likely. Why not? It is the standard of civ- 
ilized sentiment. Conscience gravitates toward 
its morals with a force proportioned to its 
light; and the holiest sanctions are waiting 
there to incite men to their highest duties. In- 
terpretations which accommodate the code 
to the conduct of unworthy believers are 
nothing in the way of its final triumph. Men 
feel, nevertheless, that there is a better way, a 
narrower path within the way of a general 
obedience, and they will find it as their eyes 
open to the light. The Bible will yet destroy 
slavery. 

These reflections arose as I laid down a book, 


proved to be the doctrine of Scripture, Reason, 
and Science, with a Review of the Present Po- 
sition and Theory of Professor Agassiz. By the 
Rey. Thomas Smith, D. D.” The work is dedi- 
cated to the Literary Conversation Club of 
Charleston, 8. C., “by whom the subject has 
been repeatedly and pleasantly discussed, with 
feelings the most harmonious, amid opinions 
the most discordant.” 

Now, this topic discussed so harmoniously in 
that Conversation Club is worthy of remark ; 
and the hope which I have made my text takes 
some encouragement from the circumstance. 
Professor Agassiz (along with Dr. Morton, 
Mr. Gliddon, and some other distinguished men 
of science) has made himself responsible for 
the doctrine of a diversity of species, and a 
number of primal parentages, for what have 
been heretofore termed the varieties of men, or 
various races of the human family. 

The battle is fought on the borders of the 
question, and the Negro race is, of course, the 
debatable ground. 

The friends of the Bible, as it is commonly 
received, are bound to maintain that Eve is 
“the mother of all living,” and that God “ hath 
made of one blood all nations of men for to 
dwell on all the face of the earth, and hath 
determined the times before appointed, and the 
bounds of their habitation.” 

In the argument of his proposition, the au- 
thor of this work is carried something farther 
into the doctrine of fraternity and equality of 
the races than we might expect for pleasant 
and harmonious discussions by a Literary Con- 
versation Club of South Carolina gentlemen. 
I will put down a few points that struck me as 
unexpected in the notions of such a party. 
“The specific character of man is given in 
that image of God in which, as it is solemnly 
and repeatedly declared, he was made.” “It 
is as unphilosophical as it is degrading to our 
nature, to limit the criterion of man’s species 
to his material constitution, in forgetfulness of 
his spiritual. In both, he is found to be essen- 
tially elevated in organization and endowments 
above all animals.” 

Dr. Tiedeman is _— with unqualified ap- 
robation for the following conclusions, drawn 
rom @ laborious analysis of the comparative 
size of the brain and skull of the negro and 
European races : 

“1, In regard to size, the brain of the negro 
is as large as that of Europeans and other na- 
tions. 2. In regard to the capacity of the cra- 
nium, the skull of the negro, in general, is not 
smaller than that of the European and other 
human races, and the opposite opinion is ill- 
founded, and entirely refuted by my researches. 
3. In the form and structure of the well-pos- 
sessed spinal cord, the negro accords in every 
way with that of the European, and shows no 
ifference, except that arising from the differ- 
ent size of the body. 4. The cerebellum of the 
negro, in regard to its outward form, fissures, 
and lobes, is exactly similar to that of the Eu- 
ropean. 5. The cerebrum has, for the most 
part, the same form as that of the European. 
6. The brain, in internal structure, is composed 
of the same substance. 7. The brain of the 
negro is not smaller, compared as to size, nor 
are their nerves thicker. 8. The analogy of 
the brain of the negro to that of the ourang 
outang is not greater than that of other races, 
except it be in the greater symmetry of the 
gyri and sulci, which I very much doubt. 9. 
As these features of the brain indicate the de- 
of intellect and faculties of the mind, we 
must conclude that no innate difference in the 
intellectual faculties can be admitted to exist be- 
tween the Negro and European races. 10, The 
opposite conclusion is founded on the very facte 
which have been sufficient to secure the degra- 
dation of this race. 11. The more interior and 
natural the negroes are found in Africa, they 
are superior in character, in arts, in habits, 
and in manners, and towns, and litera- 
ture to some extent. Whatever, therefore, (as 
Robinson says,) may be their tints, their souls 
are still the same.” 

Professor Caldwell is quoted, with the like 
approbation and reliance, for these sentiments: 

“Contrasting the Negro and Caucasian races, 
he says: In both individuals, however, we find 
the brain, which we regard as the seat of the 
moral principles, precisely alike, except that in 
the African it is somewhat smaller. Morality 
is seated neither in the skin, the nose, the lips, 
nor the bone of the leg. Being an intellectual 
rather than a corporeal quality, it is believed 
to be the offspring of the brain, which, except 
in point of size, is precisely the same in the 
African as in the European.” 

This alleged parity of anatomical structure 
is sustained by ample quotations from half a 
dozen of other distinguished naturalists and 
medical authorities. 

Next, three chapters are devoted to the proof 
of the former civilization of the black races of 
men. The necessity of this proof turns upon 
the point that “it is impossible for us to con- 
ceive that God would leave any race of men to 
enter upon their career, under circumstances 
which would necessitate their barbarous deg- 
radation; and we are compelled, therefore, to 
believe that the first condition of mankind was 
one of civilization.” Hence the negroes must 
have been once civilized. 

In the development of this topic, we have the 
following among other noteworthy positions: 
“The aborigines of Hindostan were a race of 
negroes, or were in hair and features certainly 
analogous to them.” “Herodotus of 
the ight-hai Ethiopians, while at the 
same time he instances the negro caste of the 
same race in the inhabitants Ks the Colchic 
region, at the foot of Mount Cauc upon 
the Pontus Euxinus ; of whom he may, they are 
i and woolly-haired.” author 





man races, for which we contend earnestly, is 
therefore the identical origin of all mankixd— 
originally from Adam and Eve, and subse- 
quently & 


remote times for their high civilization and the 
perfection of their manufactures.” 


“ Aristotle and Herodotus describe the Eeyp- 
yth- 


tians—to whom Homer, Lycurgus, Solon, P 

agoras, and Plato, resorted for wisdom—as 
having the black skin, the crooked legs, the 
distorted feet, and woolly hair of the negro.” 


“The truth seems to be, that the most ancient 
Egyptians really did have more or less of the 


peculiar characteristics of the negro race. 


Pharaoh’s daughter, the bride of Solomon, 


speaks very emphatically of ber own blackness 
of complexion.” 


. To the same effect, “Dr. 
Pritchard has brought together, with great 


learning and industry, all the ancient testimo- 
nies that can illustrate this question, and has 
examined and collated them so carefully, that 
nothing further can be expected from this 
werful and | quarter. 

enduring—the material with the immaterial— \ 


The results are thus summed up: 
Je may consider the general results of the 


facts which we can collect concerning the 
physical characters of the ancient Egyptians 
to be this: that the national configuration pre- 
vailing in the most ancfent times, was nearly 
the negro form, with woolly hair 


1 But that in 
a later age this character hed become consid- 


erably modified and changed, and that a part 
of the population of Egypt resembled the mod- 
ern Hindoos. The general complexion was 


black, or at least a dusky hue.” 

Numberless other authorities are adduced, 
which may be summed up in the opinion of Sir 
William Jones, “that the remains of architect- 
ure and sculpture in India seem to prove an 
early connection between that country and 
Africa ;” and in that of “Hamilton Smith, who 
fully adopts the opinion that the negro, or 
woolly-haired type of man, was the most 
ancient, and the original character of the in- 
habitants of Asia as far north as the lower 


range of the Himmalaya mountains.” 


Our author sums up: “The unity of the hu- 


om Nosh and his sons. It is in this 
point of view the question becomes one of fun- 
damental importance and transcendent interest 
to every human being, both as it regards the 


life that now is, and also that which is to come. 
The relations of all men, of every race and form, 


to the same original head and representative— 
their equal humanity, their common participa- 
tion in all the consequences of the fall and in 
all the benefits of redemption, and the common 
rights, privileges, and obligations, to which as 
spiritual and immortal beings all are destined— 
these are the great and glorious principles 
involved in this doctrine, and with which 
the truth of Scripture must stand or fall.” “It 
is also the foundation on which is erected the 
claims of charity, love, and all the offices of 
Christian philanthropy. ‘Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself,’ and ‘honor aLt men.’ ” 
That will do for a Charleston clergyman and 
its Conversation Club!! 

It is obvious that it is the imperilled Bible, 
and its authority as a historical and doctrinal 
oracle, which stirs up this zealous champion- 
ship of universal human fraternity and negro 
equality. The assaults of science drive the 
Christian commentator beyond the religious 
generalities of the dogma, and open up the in- 
vestigation in particulars which must command 
their immediate moral consequences in the 
practical relations held by the master to the 
slave; for the Bible proposition is not merely 
that in the future world the negro may be ad- 
mitted to an equal heaven, as a mntter of in- 
finite grace, but that he holds, by a common 
descent from the first pair, and by partaking of 
the one tlood of the human race, equal rights 
here, to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. 

The Rev. Dr. Smith puts down in his book, 
without flinching or reservation, this lan- 
guage of Dr. Tiedeman: “Judging by the ca- 
pacity of the crania, the brain of some of our 
uncivilized British ancestors was not more de- 
veloped than the average sized negro’s brain ; 
and, considered even as they are now observed, 
Sir Charles Owen is of opinion that there is no 
modification of form or size in the negro’s brain 
which could support an inference that the 
Ethiopian race would not profit by the same 
influences, favoring mental and moral improve- 
ment, which have tended to elevate the primi- 
tively-barbarous white races.” 

This is manifestly a just and inevitable infer- 
ence of the doctrine of the original unity of the 
races. If circumstances have effected the differ- 
ences now existing, nothing hinders the resto- 
ration to a like unity and equality in the end; 
and the duty of philanthropists and Christians 
toward these their brethren is unequivocal and 
imperative. 

It will be of no consequence in the argument 
that “Abraham held slaves;” that ‘“ Christ 
and his apostles passed by the system of Asiatic 
slavery, existing in their day, without special 
remark or rebuke.” The principle cannot lie 
idle forever ; it must work wherever it can, and 
the contrary instances and authorities of the 
sacred books must be disposed of, in harmony 
with the great leading idea of human consan- 
guinity, about which the strife gathers to a 
focus. 

I do not believe, for myself, that the rights 
and duties of men depend upon the identity of 
origin of the races, but upon the intrinsic con- 
stitution of the subjects. God made all men 
somehow, no matter, to this question of rights 
and duties, how. The purposes and destiny for 
which He made them all, are clearly indicated 
by the several capacities which he has given 
them. Every wheel and pulley in the mechan- 
ism of life, human, animal, and vegetable, was 
intended to work. Whoever hinders the free 
play of the least spring of action in any soul, 
frustrates the intention of the Creator. He is 
the enemy of God and of man, and must be 
converted or destroyed. It is of no consequence 
to me, therefore, whether Agassiz or Dr. Smith 
has the truth of their controversy ; it is of no 
consequence whether the negro’s brain is great 
or smali—whether his faculties are high or 
low, they are his, and not mine, or any other 
man’s; and it is sin against God and Nature to 
abridge their proper liberty, and hinder their 
possible development. Such @ work of ruin 
must end in ruin. 

But, right or wrong in the particular specu- 
lation which we haye been considering, as a 
Bibie doctrine it is likely that this Boox shall 
yet destroy that system. Senior. 





UNCLE TOM IN GERMANY. 


The Augsburg Allgemeine Zeitung has along 
review of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, bestowing on it 


the highest praise. We translate a fow para- 
graphs : *. - 

“For a long time,” says the writer, “we 
have not read a book that has affected .us so 
deeply, or so continuously enchained our inter- 
est; we forget the bad Yankee-English, and 
overlook the many inequalities of the style, in 
the profound truth to Nature which prevails 
from beginning to end. The Abolitionist party 
in the United States should vote the author a 
civic crown; for a more powerful ally than 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe and her romance 
they could not have. This romance deserves 
the immense popularity it has attained in two 
hemispheres, 1n Europe as well as in America ; 
for it is drawn from the life, and touches the 
most vital chords in the reader’s soul. 

“There are questions of principle, before 
whose iron truth all the so-called ‘practical’ 
petty views which the narrowness and materi- 
alism of the age make so great parade of, 
shrink into silence. Such a question of priu- 
ciple is that of ue gro emancipation in America. 
It is so great a disgrace to humanity, that, 
among a people who call themselves Christian 
and civilized, and in a confederation which so 
often sets itself up as a model for the States of 
old Europe, there should be hundreds of thou- 
sands of human beings robbed of every right 
of man, subject to the most brutal caprice, and 
without circumlocution or disguise treated as 
mere things and merchandise. This, we say, 
is so immense a disgrace, that the State pollu- 
ted by it, and which protects it and cherishes 
it by laws and inatitations sanctcaed oy ~ 

blican representatives 0 
- i — ef all other 





is: “Now, these people were famous in very 


re . . 
necessarily divests itself in the eyes 
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peoples of the right to say anything whatever 
concerning the holiest interests of nations. So 
long as the North American Union numbers 
in its confederation, States where men are pub- 
licly sold to the highest bidder, and where, for 
the sake of miserable greed, children are torn 
from the arms of their mothers, and wives from 
the hearts of their husbands, and sold into the 
hands of sme rich planter—so long as in these 
States the whip is the means of governing 0 
whole unhappy and despised brother race, so 
long should the ‘glorious Union’ refrain from 
all ideas of intervention, from all republican 
propaganda. But let us beware of too vehe- 
mently accusing the North American States. 
They after all, but the scions of our Euro- 
pean civilization. The exploitation of man by 
man, the degradation of human beings into 
chattels, the perversion of religion to the mean- 
est selfish ends—as, for instance, by using it to 
hinder the humane settlement of the slavery 
uestion—all these evils has the young Repub- 
lio beyond the ocean received from Europe. 
The Americans have simply developed them 
under the pressure of circumstances, and with 
the ‘go-aheadiness’ which, in every sphere, is 
their characteristic, into the last degree of op- 
pression, into absolute slavery. * * # 
“We must at last part from Mrs. Stowe and 
her book. We confess, that in the whole mod- 
ern romance literature of Germany, England, 
and France, we know of no novel to be called 
equal to this. In comparison with this glowing 
eloquence, that never fails of its purpose, this 
wonderful truth to nature, the largeness of 
these ideas, and the artistic faultlessness of the 
machinery in this book, George Sand, with her 
Spiridion and Claudie, appears to us untrue 
and artificial; Dickens, with his but too faith- 
ful pictures from the popular life of London, 
; Bulwer, hectic and self-conscious. It is 
ike a sign of warning from the New World to 
the Old. Its circulation in America and in 
Europe is immense ; in the popular theatres of 
London it has already been dramatized. In 
recent times, a great deal has been said about 
an intervention of the youthful American Re- 
public in the affairs of Europe. In Literature, 
the symptoms of such an intellectual interven- 
tion are already perceptible.” 
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CIRCULAR—BILLS—THE WORK OF RENEWING. 


We are pleased that our circular, addressed 
to the friends who have volunteered their ser- 
vices as agents for the Era in their several lo- 
calities, has been favorably received. Respon- 
ses, accompanied by lists of new and renewed 
subscribers, are now daily arriving. 

This week we enclose a general circular, or 
“Our Annual Letter,” to every subscriber, so 
that no one may complain that we have discon- 
tinued his subscription without due notice. We 
hope it may be read, and—answered. 

This week we enclose bills to some fifteen 
hundred subscribers whose terms are about ex- 
piring. 





DISTRICT MONEY. 

We must again request our friends, when 
they desire to remit their subscriptions in notes 
issued in the District of Columbia or Alexan- 
dria, to send us only the following: 

Bank of Commerce, Georgetown; Hugh B. 
Sweeney, Cashier. 

Bank of the Metropolis, Washington ; J. W. 
Maury, President; Rich’d Smith, Cashier. 

Bank of Washington, Washington ; William 
Gunton, President ; Jas. Adams, Cashier. 

Patriotic Bank, Washington ; G. C. Grammer, 
President ; C. Bestor, Cashier. 

Exchange Bank, Washington; W. Selden, 
President; W. C. Bestor, Cashier. 





PAY THE POSTAGE AT THE OFFICE OF DELIV- 
ERY. 

Occasionally, a subscriber forwards us two 
dollars and fifty cents, and requests us to ap- 
propriate the fifty cents to the payment of the 
postage on his paper. We must pray most 
earnestly to be relieved from this responsibility. 
We should have to open a new set of accounts 
were we to undertake this, and it would cause 
more trouble than people can imagine. Be- 
sides, it is entirely uonecessary. All that the 
law requires is, that postage be paid in ad- 
vance; and this may be done, and can better 
be done, at the office where the subscriber re- 
ceives his paper. Just hand the postmaster 61, 
cents in advance, every three months, or 26 
cents for the year, and the thing is done. 





STANDING TERMS. 


Single copy, one year - . 
Three copies, one year - 
Five copies, one year - 
Ten copies, one year. - 
Single copy, six months - 
Ten copies, six months - 
Voluntary agents are entitled to retain 50 
cents commission on each new yearly, and 25 
cents on each new semi-yearly, subscriber, 
except in the case of clubs. T'wenty-five cents is 
the eommission on the renewal of an old sub- 
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A club of three subscribers (one of whom 
may be an old one) at $5, will entitle the per- 
son making it up to a copy of the Era three 
months ; a club of five (two of whom may be 
old ones) at $8, to a copy for siz months; a club 
of ten (five of whom may be old ones) at $15, 
to a copy for one year. 

Money to be forwarded by mail, at our risk. 
Large amounts may be remitted in drafts or 
certificates of deposite. 

It will be seen that the price of the paper, 
single copy, is still $2 a year. Agents some- 
times allow a subscriber, whom they obtain or 
renew, the benefit of their commission, so that 
the subscriber by their kindness gets his paper 
for $1.50 or $1.75, as the case may be. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


If persons writing for newspapers would take 
the trouble to keep copies of their communica- 
tions, they would save themselves and publish- 
ers a great deal of vexation. How can an 
editor be expected to turn aside from his neces- 
sary business to answer the repeated calls made 
upon him for unpublished communications? Is 
it reasonable that he should be required to 
spend half a day in examining old papers, ran- 
sacking pigeon-holes long-forgotten, for a com- 
munication which the writer could have copied 
in fifteen minutes? 

A correspondent the other day, sending us a 
communication, added, “print or burn, as you 
please, and oblige yours,” &c. 

We commend this example to every writer 
for a newspaper. 





Tue CoMMUNICATION OF K W. TownsHEND 
unfortunately failed to reach us in season for 
insertion in the Era before the election. 





“CIRCULATE THE DOCUMENTS.” 


Although the election is over, the Independent 
Democratic Association of the District of Columbia 
feel indisposed to disband their organization. The 
success of the Compromise Democratic candidates at 
the late election does not satisfy us that the Compro- 
maize measures are a final settlement of the question 
of Slavery, and that agitation should cease. Tho 
following admirable Speeches can bé supplied at the 
Prices named, and orders for them are respectfully 


Hon. Horace Mann’s Spexcu on the Institution 
of Slavery. Delivered in the House of Representa- 
tives, August 17, 1852. Twonty-four pages. Price, 
including postage, $3 per hundred. 

Hon. Cuarves Sumner’s Serecu on the Fugitive 
Slave Law. 


‘Hon. N. 8. TownsHenv’s SPEgeH on the Present 
Position of the Democratic Party. Delivered in the 
Howse of Represontatives, June 23, 1852. 


POST OFFICE IRREGULARITIES. 


We cannot understand why there should be 
so much complaint at the Cincinnati post office, 
of the delay of the Era, of missing numbers, 
&e. We have to-day the same clerks we have 
had for the last six years. We know tbat the 
package for Cincinnati is made up and mailed 
every Tuesday evening, starts from Washington 
city at six o’clock the next morning, (Wednes- 
day,) and ought to reach Cincirnati time 
enough every week to be distributed there the 
following Saturday; and yet we are told that 
it is not delivered there till Monday. How can 
it take four days to go from here to Cincinnati ? 
We have tried, again and again, to discover 
the cause of this delay. All the routes have 
been tried, and still we are in the dark. It is 
too bad—it is not to be tolérated. We shall 
not rest till we know where the blame lies ; 
and we hope the Cincinnati Postmaster will be 
kind enough to lend us his aid. The evil, if 
not corrected soon, will be laid before the De- 
partment, for its interposition. 

Here is another case, which is but a speci- 
men of a class: 

Two years ago, John Castle, of Windsor, 
Ashtabula county, Ohio, subscribed for the 
Era, but stopped it at the end of the year, be- 
cause he could not get it in any decent time. 
A new route having been established between 
Cleveland and Meadville, by which he could 
have a mail five days in the week, he again 
sent for the paper, with another subscriber, 
with what result he shall say: 

“T found soon my hopes disappointed ; for by 
some means I have not got it, as a general 
thing, till from ten to fifteen days after date ; 
while the Union, published in your city, arrives 
in three or four days after date, to Orwell, 
through which my paper comes.” 

Can the Pittsburgh Postmaster explain why 
this should be? Somebody is in fault, and we 
shall be thankful to anybody who will enable 
us to find him. 

We give these as specimens of the vexations 
to which we are subjected by mail mismanage- 
ment. 


— 


MR. ALLISON—COALITION—MR. SWISHER, 


We are informed by Mr. Hutchman, of 
Newcastle, Pennsylvania, that Mr. Swisher, 
who wrote us a letter asking our views of Mr. 
Allison, is anything but a friend to the Free 
Soil cause, and that his object was simply to 
obtain from us “a secret missal,” to be unfairly 
used against the Free-Soilers. 

We suspected something of the kind, but, 
as Mr. Allison had shown himself in Congress 
to be true to the cause of Freedom, we could 
not with a good conscience refuse to say so- 
At the same time we did what we could to" 
guard against any sinister use of the letter. 
Honesty is the best policy. Mr. Swisher 
‘has gained nothing by his discreditable con- 
duct. Mr. Hutchman proceeds to say: 

“The Whigs of this county are a strong 
and imperious majority. Their policy all along 
has been to treat our organization with con- 
tempt, but to decimate our ranks by plying 
individuals with every art, and induce them 
to go for their men. Mr. White was delzbe- 
rately nominated. He accepted, without hope 
of ection, but surely with the expectation 
that those who had put him forward, to bear 
the reproach of such a position, would support 
him. We know that the editor of the Era 
does not speak officially ; but still, when the 
Whigs went round, whispering, in confidence, 
to every one they hoped to wheedle—“ Dr. 
Bailey has written to a man in this town, that 
Free-Soilers ought to vote for Allison,” it is 
easy to see the effect on some of our number. 
It may appear peremptory to say so, but clear- 
ly, if our candidates are to be treated as Mr. 
White has been, there is an end to our organi- 
zation ; for no honorable man will allow the 
use of his name.” 

That is true. We did not intend to inter- 
fere in the local arrangements of our friends 
in that district. It would have been sheer im- 
pertinence in us. Our sole object was to do 
an act of justice to Mr. Allison, and we deeply 
regret that this has been abused by designing 
men. Nor did we intend our remarks on the 
policy of coalition as a rebuke to our friends 
there—for we knew nothing of their peculiar 
circumstances. What Mr. Hutchman staies 
furnishes a justification for refusing coalition 
with the Whigs. 

In regard to the general policy of coalitions, 
we think that, whenever it can be accomplish- 
ed without a sacrifice of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the contracting parties, whenever the 
respective candidates to be voted for are hon- 
est and competent men, and whenever there is 
a reasonable prospect of some substantial good, 
then it ought to be attempted. But to prevent 
dissension and disorganizatiou, the Party ought 
to go into the measure, formally and delibe- 
rately. It should not be the act of afew; it 
should be done with system. If a Convention, 
in which the Free Democracy is fairly repre- 
sented, after due deliberation resolve in favor 
of it, the party should move as a unit, for its 
action will then probably be conclusive, and it 
will not lose its identity. If it decide against 
it, the party then should, as a unit,’sustain the 
decision ; otherwise, there is an end to organi- 
zation. Of course, if the good to be effected 
by coalition be, in the judgment of individuals, 
greater than that which is likely to be gained 
by the permanent organization of the party, 
let them act in accordance with their judg- 
ment. If they do not so judge, no matter 
how attractive to them may be the immediate 
object, let them stick to their organization. 
If any Free Democrat believed that the main- 
tenance of the organization of his party was 
of more importance to the cause of Freedom 
than the election of Mr. Allison, then he was 
bound, after the decision of his associates gen- 
erally against coalition, not to risk the former 
by voting for the latter. 

We do not undertake to say whether the 
Free Democratic organization in Mr. Allison’s 
district decided wisely or not, in refusing to 
support Mr. Allison; it is not our business. 
But believing, as we do, that the maintenance 
of such an organization is more important to 
the cause of Freedom than the election of any 
man to Congress for two years, we should have 
stood by the organization had we been in the 
district. The coalitions we suggest, are not 
of 1npivipuaLs, but of Parties. The irregular 
support given to other parties by Free Demo- 
crats individually, tends to prevent the growth 
and impair the influence of their own party ; 
but the formal, deliberate coalition, on principle, 
according to some fixed system, of their party, 
in a certain county, district, or State, with 
another party, for special >urposes, can have 
no such tendency. On the contrary, it may 
tend to promote its growth, its power, and its 
efficiency. 





VIGILANCE COMMITTEES & UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. 


Our readers are perhaps aware that in cer- 
tain States of the South there are Vigilance 
Committees, self-constituted, whose business it 
is to take care of the orthodoxy of the People 
on the subject of Slavery. They keep a watch 
on strangers, inspect new books, look after he- 
retical papers, and in many other ways exer- 
cise a general overseership over their fellow- 
eitizens. “Uncle Tom” has given these 
guardians against heresy any amount of trou- 





ages. Price 75 cents per hundred, init poet: 
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ble. We learn that in one of the principal 
cities of the South they at first attempted to 
interdict its circulation, but the thing would 


permission to the bookstores to sell it, and | 


forthwith flaming advertisements heralded its | 
coming. One of the booksellers remarked, 
that the people were perfectly unaccountable ; 
for, while they manifested a perfect rage for 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, they would hardly look 
at any of the works written to counteract its 


influence. 


“ UNCLE TOM’S CABIN.” 

The sales of this work in Great Britain are 
incredible, and it seems to have given & new 
impulse there to the discussion of the question 
of Slavery. Our pro-slavery patriots complain 
of this: “What right have the English to dis- 
cuss or even consider the subject of Slavery?” 
The answer is easy: It is a question of Hu- 
manity ; it concerns, not one country, but all 
countries; not one race, but mankind ; not a 
single right, or one class of rights, but all 
rights. If Slavery be a legitimate institution 
here, it is legitimate in Cuba, in Brazil, in India, 
in Africa. If it be honest and decent in the 
South for one man to use for his own profit, 
work for his own benefit, and without wages, 
another man, it is honest and decent to do the 
same thing at the North, in England, in France, 
in Austria, in Russia. If the principle of Des- 
potism is right in America, it is right in Eu- 
rope, right wherever the heel of Tyranny grinds 
Humanity in the dust. If the argument for 
maintaining Slavery in the United States be 
good, so is the argument for maintaining aris- 
tocracy, feudal privileges, unequal laws, gov- 
erning and subject classes, everywhere. Amer- 
ican Slavery is linked with all Oppression, 
American Liberty with all Freedom. And shall 
we ask what right have the People of other 
countries to be concerned about our Slavery ? 
The Democrati¢ masses of Europe must be con- 
cerned, because it is upheld by the same instru- 
mentalities and arguments which are used to 
enforce their degradation ; and the Despots are 
concerned, beause every protest against Plant- 
ation Slavery is a protest against their prerog- 
ative. 

But this volume is doing its most potent 
work in this country. The coarse personal 
assaults of reckless Pro-Slavery partisans, 
their vile misrepresentations, their spiteful crit- 
icisms, their audacious denials, cannot stop the 
circulation or weaken the effects of this work. 
By falsely charging that it depreciates the 
whites and exalts the blacks, that it exagger- 
ates the evils and conceals the good of the 
social institutions of the South, and that it is 
imbued with an envenomed hate against the 
Southern people, they hope to induce them to 
reject without reading it, so as to make them 
inaccessible to its gentle, all-powerful teach- 
ings. The effort is vain. Hundreds of copies 
have been eagerly bought by the citizens of this 
District, and they will testify to its truthfulness. 
Thousands of copies have been called for in the 
South, and it is in vain for the Press there 
to attempt to arrest its circulation. Those who 
have read it, know that its characteristic spirit 
is genial and Christian; that its manifest aim 
is to be candid and truthful ; that towards the 
Southern people it breathes nought but good- 
will; that its representations, while they must 
awaken sympathy for the Slaves, and hostility 
to the system of Slavery, are not calculated to 
disparage the white people of the South, to 
foster hostility against them, to alienate from 
them the sympathies of the North. The im- 
pression made by the work upon the liberal 
mind is, that Slavery is an incalculable evil, in 
which the Southern people are so involved by 
law, education, habit, intellect, prejudice, pride, 
that, while every legitimate means should be 
put in requisition for its removal, they are en- 
titled to forbearance, brotherly kindness, char- 
ity, though not exempt from a fearful responsi- 
bility. 

We are glad that, while the pro-slavery press 
is busy in its work of defamation, there are 
presses in the South fair-minded and fearless 
enough to commend the book to the attention 
of their fellow-citizens. Read the following, 
from the Georgetown (Ky.) Herald, one of the 
long-established papers of that State : 

“ Uncle Tom’s Cabin, by H. B. Stowe.-—‘ Good 
books, like good actions, best explain them- 
selves,’ and in the work before us the ‘ good’ is 
quite comprehensive enough to insure its ap- 
preciation; but we are so accustomed to ac- 
counts of the ‘ horrors of slavery,’ we repeated- 
ly have before us such lacerating descriptions 
of floggings and burnings to death, done under 
its black shadow, that it is necessary to explain 
that ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ consists of no such 
dreadful details. It is at once an impartial 
statement of the case as regards Slavery, and a 
gracefully-told tale of human life and human 
hearts, glowing with heavenly colors, and full 
of the force and power which nature and truth 
impart. The delineation of character is as 
simple as it is exquisite in its touches. In the 
‘haughty Southron’ of New Orleans, of French 
and aristocratic English descent, with his gen- 
erous sympathies and lavish liberality, as well 
ar in the soul-grinding planter whose heart has 
reached the last stage of callosity in the exer- 
cise of irresponsible power, and no less in the 
serene but active and practical Quaker matron 
of the North, than in the languid lady of the 
Italian latitudes, wearied to apathy by the satiety 
of wealth, we can trace the varied and com- 
bined influences of nature and circumstance. 
Character, whether in black, delicately discrim- 
inated by his gifted pen, the stern integrity and 
touching piety of the hero, ‘Uncle Tom,’ claim 
our sincere respect ; the graceful and ingenious 
Pe interest us immediately ; the New 

ngland lady is a very ideal of respectable old 
maidenhood; and the natural drollery of the 
negro character admits a clown into the corps 
dramatique ; while our tenderest sympathies 
are awakened by the trembling sensibility and 
angelic nature of the beautiful little Evangel- 
ine, and in each and all we recognise real por- 
traits from the great gallery of Nature. There 
are some most life-like home scenes and con- 
versations, and the changes and turn of the 
letters are managed with an ease and grace 
which, with the elegance of the style, give the 
book a charm as a merely literary and artistic 
performance. We shall merely premise that 
the tale runs in so fluent a stream that detach- 
ed extracts must needs lose much of their force 
and beauty when read apart from the ‘before 
and after,’ ” 

Here is another witness from Missouri—the 
Jefferson Inquirer, published at Jefferson City, 
in that State, and a warm supporter of Pierce 
and King: 

“ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.—Well, like a good 
portion of ‘the world and the rest of mankind,’ 


we have read the book of Mrs. Stowe, bearing 
the above title. 

“From numerous statements, newspaper 
paragraphs, and rumors, we supposed the book 
was all that fanaticism and heresy could invent, 
and were therefore greatly prejudiced against 
it. But, on reading it, we cannot refrain from 
saying that it is a work of more than ordinary 
moral worth, and is entitled to consideration. 
We do not regard it as ‘a corruption of moral 
sentiment,’ and a gross ‘libel on a portion of 
our people.’ The authoress seems disposed to 
treat the subject fairly, though in some par- 
ticulars the scenes are too highly cclored and 
too strongly drawn from the imagination. The 
book, however, may lead its readers at a dis- 
tance to misapprehend some of the general and 
better features of ‘Southern life as it is,’ (which, 
by the way, we as an individual prefer to 

orthern life,) yet it is a perfect mirror of sev- 
eral classes of people ‘we haye in our mind’s 
eye,’ who are not free from all ‘ the ills flesh is 
heir to.’ [t has been feared that the book 
would result in injury to the slaveholding in- 
terests of the country; but we apprehend no 
such thing, and hesitate not to recommend it to 


cry of our friends, and the public gen- 
“Mrs. Stowe has exhibited a knowledge of 
many peculiarities of Southern society, which 


is really won when we consider that she 
is a Northern lady by birth and residence. 





out in spite of them. At last, making a 











Virtue of ‘necessity, they. graciously granted 





“We hope, then, before our friends form 
harsh egutae the merits of ‘Unele Tom's 


Cabin, and make up any jud nent against us 
for pronouncing in its favor, (uring some ob- 


| jections to it,) that they will give it a careful 
| perusal; and, in 60 spe 


g, we may say that 
we yield to no man in his devotion to Southern 
rights and interests.” 

Per contra, we have the Washington Union, 
which seems to think a single blast of its decla- 
mation enough to extinguish this work of 
genius : 

“The publication in Great Britain of a ficti- 
tious representation of American slavery, by a 
writer who knows about as much of the subject 
as of the social system of the moon, has impart- 
ed a fresh impulse to Exeter-Hall philanthropy. 
The hyperbolical horrors and ridiculous ‘ Roor- 
backs’ of ‘Uncle Tom’ literature, being taken 
for Gospel truth and sober realities by the 
credulous fanatics of Exeter Hall, have kindled 
a flame of excitement in Great Britain against 
American slayery and the Fugitive Slave Law.” 

The cant of politics is not criticism. Had 
the Union editorsread Uncle Tom’s Cabin, the 
impertinent epithets of partisan warfare would 
for once have been forgotten. 

Several attempts have been made, by elab- 
orate criticism, and by fictitious narrative, to 
counteract the workings of this extraordinary 
volume; but generally they are beneath con- 
tempt. From this remark we except two pub- 
lications, now on our table—one, entitled “The 
Southern View of Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” by the 
editor of the Southern Literary Messenger ; 
the other, a novel, styled “The Cabin and Par- 
lor,” by J. Thornton Randolph. 

The critique by the Southern Literary Mes- 
senger is fluent and plausible, but unfortunate- 
ly lacks truthfulness. The author’s represent- 
ation of Mrs, Stowe’s portraiture, when he de- 
clares that her whites are constantly deprecia- 
ted and her blacks as constantly exalted—the 
former generally being villains, the latter 
angels—is all false, and the world knows it. 
We can tell the writer—if it be Mr. Simmes, 
as we suppose—that Southern character has 
never appeared toso much advantage under 
his touch, as in the painting of Mrs. Stowe. 
When he can point in his own writings to a 
George Shelby, a St. Clare, an Eva, he may 
claim that he has done as much justice to the 
South as this Northern woman. 

The Cabin and the Parlor is designed to pre- 
sent Slavery under an attractive aspect, and by 
the aid of a lively fancy, without regard to 
facts, the author has approximated as near 
as may be to an unattainable object. The de- 
sign is certainly a daring one. Think of it— 
People with flesh in their hearts are to be 
tricked into the belief that a system which puts 
men and women and children under the abso- 
lute control of a master, to be used by him 
solely for his own profit—a system which de- 
nies education, denies the civil rite of marriage, 
denies the use of one’s own earnings, denies the 
acquisition of property, denies the freedom of 
locometion, repudiates all appeal to the ordi- 
nary motives to human action, and substitutes 
force, with its bloody symbol, the lash, makes 
intelligent beings subjects of sale, of barter, of 
inheritance, authorizes and constantly leads to 
the most heart-rending disruption of families— 
is one which God sanctions and Humanity must 
delight in! 

Now, if there be two things more opposed to 
each other in their fundamental elements than 
Human Nature and Slavery, our philosophy is 
at fault. The growth of one is the dwarfing of 
the other; the full development of one is the 
death of the other. Let a Congress of the wisest 
men meet, and set to work to devise some sys- 
tem which shall most effectually repress every 
noble aspiration, check every progressive tend- 
ency, generate the profoundest ignorance, re- 
duce the human being nearest to the level of 
the brute, and what would they do? They 
would declare him to be property, and incapa- 
ble of holding property: they would place him 
under the absolute control of anothor, so as to 
destroy all self-dependence: they would render 
him incapable of sustaining the civil relations of 
father, husband, child: they would compel him 
to use his activities at the will of another, and 
for the ends of another: they would deprive 
him of the means of education, and forbid his 
instruction: they would cut him off from all 
opportunity of elevating his position—in one 
word, they would make him a Stave—for that 
one word defines the extremes of privation and 
degradation. It is this system which Mrs. Stowe 
has labored to present to us, in all its natural 
and necessary balefulness, and which J. Thorn- 
ton Randolph would commend to the sympa- 
thies of a Christian Republic ! 

We shall refer toa single passage in The 
Cabin and Parlor, as an illustration of the gen- 
eral manner in which he has executed his task. 
The father of Isabel, the heroine, suddenly dies. 
The alarming discovery is made that he is in- 
solvent. His estates must be sold—lands, houses, 
slaves, all. This is law. So much, the writer 
admits. But, see how harmless the affair turns 
out : 

“What must the difference be,” said Dr. 
Worthington, with startling energy, “between 
Isabel and her servants? To her, it is loss of 
position, fortune, the fair hepes of life, perhaps 
even health; for she must inevitably break 
down under the unaccustomed labor and pri- 
vation she will have toundergo. But to them, 
it is merely a change of masters.” - 

“Yes, for the neighbors won’t allow any of 
the families to be separated.” 

“Of course not. We read of such things 
in novels, sometimes. But I have yet to see it 
in real life, except in rare cases, or where the 
slave has been guilty of some misdemeanor or 
crime, for which in the North he would have 
been imprisoned, perhaps for life.” 

This picture is intended as a set-off against 
Mrs. Stowe’s representation of the separation 
of families. We are to believe that, except in 
rare cases, the planters of a neighborhood 
where slaves are sold, would step forward and 
prevent the separation of families, by timely 
purchase. We confess our indignation at this 
false representation. Our personal knowledge 
enables us to give it a flat contradiction. 
What Mrs. Randolph states as a general rule, 
is the exception. Planters, had they even the 
will, would not have the means. for such inter- 
position. The every-day advertisements of 
slave-buyers, and slaves to be sold, in the news- 
papers of the South, prove that the separation 
of families is a common occurrence. Here in 
this District, we know it to be such. There 
are few colored families among us that have 
not been thus bereaved. A dozen cases, in 
which we have been called upon to interpose, 
haunt our memory. It is outrageous that any 
man who values his character for truth, should 
delude himself, or try to delude the world, with 
the idea that the American slave trade is not 
@ common one, or that it pays any habitual 
regard to family relations. It will not do for 
the apologists of Slavery to provoke contro- 
versy on this point. Their more prudent pol- 
icy will be to admit, as intelligent Southern 
men generally do admit, the fact, and then try 
to extenuate the evil, as the editor of the 
Southern Literary Messenger attempts to do— 
by saying that ever since the day that St. Paul 
bade adieu to the little flock at Miletus, who 
followed him down to the ship, sorrowing most 
of all for the words that he spake, that they 
should see his face no more—there have been 
mournful partings and sobbing fare wells.” 

But enough. Mrs. Stowe has been furnish- 
ed with the evidence to prove her representa- 
tions truthful, as will be seen in due time. 

For ourselves, we have preferred to discuss 
the quaifion of Slavery on grounds involving 
its acknowledged, fundamental elements, and 
have turned our attention specially to its gene- 


ral effects socially, economically, and politi- | 


cally. We have rarely dwelt upon what are 
called its cruelties, or evil incidents ; but when 
its advocates undertake boldly to deny the ex- 
istence of these incidents, or attempt insidious- 
ly to explain them away, Truth requires that 
they should be confronted, and their fictions 
exposed. We do this, not because we are un- 
friendly to the Southern People—our relation- 
ship with them is too intimate to allow this— 
not because we undervalue their many noble 
traits of character, underrate their difficulties, 
or would defame them before the world—but 
because the system which they advocate, 
Christendom once tolerated, the North encour- 
aged, and the South still clings to, we abhor 
and execrate, as we abhor and execrate every 
law, system, or institution, which degrades, de- 
bases, and fetters human nature. 


eee ee 


THE SOUTHSIDE DEMOCRAT AND THE VIRGINIA 
FREE DEMOCRACY. 


The Southside Democrat, of Petersburg, Va., 
feels outraged that any citizen of the “Old Do- 
minion” should dream of yoting for Hale and 
Julian. It published, before the election, a 
brief abstract of the proceedings of the Free 
Democratic Convention held at Woodstock, and 
amiably recommended a resort to Lynch Luw. 

“Now, we are no advocates in general,” it 
says, “of Judge Lynch ; but we do most earnest- 
ly hope that, if a single scoundrel dares to cast 
his vote for this ticket in this State, the citizens 
of the community will coat him with tar and 
feathers, and ride him on a rail. Things have 
come truly to a pretty pass in Virginia, that 
we are to have an infamous set of knaves in 
our midst, preaching doctrine such as this.” 

The Southside Democrat is edited by a pro- 
fessed disciple of Thomas Jefferson, one of whose 
apostolic maxims was, that “error of opinion 
may be safely tolerated, so long as reason is left 
free to combat it.” The disciple has turned his 
back on his naaster, and embraced the Prin- 
ciple of the old Alien and Sedition Laws, which 
is, that reason being unequal to the contest 
with error, the appropriate weapon against the 
latter is Force. Worse, however, than the old 
Federalists, he would dispense with the decent 
forms of a Law, deliberately passed, and appeal 
to unregulated, brute Force. 

Now, we submit to our cotemporary whether 
it would not be better to resort to legal enact- 
ment against this “set of knaves.” He can 
easily find a pattern in the laws of Virginia and 
Maryland, in 1662, passed against the Quakers, 
who, “contrary to the law, do daily gather to- 
gether with their unlawful assemblies and con- 
gregations of people, teaching and publishing 
lies, miracles, false visions, prophecies, and doc- 
trine, condemning and thereby attempting to 
destroy religious laws, communities, and all 
bonds of civil society.” The Quakers were the 
“knayes” of those days, or “a cursed sect of 
heretics,” as they were styled by the Massa- 
chusetts General Court. Perhaps the enact- 
ments of the old Puritans would suit better our 
well-disposed cotemporary. They enacted that 
the Quaker should be arrested, be delivered to 
the constable, “be stripped naked, from the 
middle upward, and tied toa cart’s tail and 
whipped through the town, and thence be im- 
mediately conveyed to the constable of the next 
town towards the borders of our jurisdiction, 
and so from constable to constable, to any the 
outermost town, and so be whipped over the 
border.” This course of treatment was to be 
repeated whenever he returned, until the fourth 
time, when he was to be hung! 

In view of these humane examples of what 
may be done by law, we hope our cotemporary 
will recall his suggestion about Lynch Law. 
Let everything be done decently and in order, 
after the old “Federal” or “Blue Light” pat- 
tern. If you are going to tie a citizen of Vir- 
ginia toa cart’s tail, and whip him over the 
border, and finally hang him, for exercising his 
rights as a freeman, for decency’s sake do it 
according to Law. 

As to the effects of the intolerance manifest- 
ed by the Southside Democrat, let the Past in- 
struct us. “A new law of Massachusetts,” says 
Hildreth, “imposing fines on all who attended 
Quaker meetings, or spoke at them, did but 
increase the disposition to speak and hear. In 
spite of whippings, brandings, and cropping of 
ears, the banished Quakers persisted in return- 
ing. They flocked indeed to Massachusetts, 
and especially to Boston, as to places possessed 
with the spirit of intolerance, and therefore the 
more in need of their presence and preaching.” 


> 


SHALL NEW YORK BE A SLAVE-MART® 


Week before last, a man named Lemmon, of 
Virginia, being in New York city, with eight 
slaves, was brought before Judge Payne on a 
writ of habeas corpus, and required to show 
cause for their detention. According to a 
statement in the New York Journal of Com- 
merce, he and his wife, with their eight slaves, 
went to New York, for the purpose of embark- 


ing for Texas. 
That journal, with its accustomed loyalty to 


slaveholding interests, endeavored to excite 
sympathy for the holder of the slaves. He was 
a very worthy man—he had been evidently 
struggling with poverty—his wife was a gen- 
tlewoman—she loved her slaves—she was in- 
dignant at their seizure—she appealed to them 
most eloquently, and they wept at the idea of 
being torn by the cruel A bolitionists from such 
# mistress—the worthy couple had never 
dreamed that what by industry they had ac- 
quired in one State could be taken from them 
in another—poor creatures! if these eight 
slaves should be taken from them, they would 
lose their all—and Mr. Lemmon cried! 

Such was the mournful representation of the 
Journal of Commerce. It seemed to think that 
of the ten persons concerned, only two were 
entitled to any consideration ; and it evidently 
forgot, in the excess of its tenderness for Mr. 
and Mrs. Lemmon, that the People of New 
York had a Constitution to maintain, and 
rights to be protected. 

The case was @ very plain one. Mr. Lem- 
mon knew that Slavery cannot exist in New 
York—that slaves carried into a free State by 
the will of their masters, become free—that 
the Constitution of the United States guards 
the right of the master only to fugitive slaves. 
In full view of these facts, he carried his slaves 
to New York; he acted upon his own respon- 
sibility; he knew the consequences. What 
right had he to defy the laws of the State, and 
expect immunity ? 

The decision of the Court has not yet been 
rendered, but of course it will be, against the 
claimant. Judge Payne must look to the Con- 
stitution of his State, and not to the “Higher 
Law” sympathies of a pro-slavery press, The 
colored persons are not escaping slaves, but 
slaves brought by their master into a free State, 
whose Constitution and laws prohibit Slavery. 
Judge Payne cannot establish what the Con- 
stitution forbids. 

If Mr. Lemmon were ignorant of the law, 
he is to be pitied for having invested his money 
in a “property” which is recognised as such 
only in some of the States of this Union, and 
in a few semi-civilized countries. 

But it would be a still harder case were the 
laws of New York violated, the sentiments of 
her citizens outraged, and the rights of eight 
persons sacrificed, to enable Mr. Lemmon to 
live upon the unpaid labor of his fellow- 


beings. we 
Suppose the tender sensibilities of the Jour- 





; nal of Commerce were 80 far consulted, that 


the Constitution of the State were set aside, 


and slaveholders allowed to carry their slaves 
to New York for the purpose of convenient 
| shipment, that.city would soon become a great 
mart for slaves, as well as cotton. And we 
suppose that this is the real desire of the Jour- 
nal of Commerce, which cares nothing about 
the materials of trade, so long as substan- 
tial profits may be “ realized.” Were its views 
conclusive with the Court, we doubt not that 
the merchants of New York would be soon 
favored with the prices current of men, women, 
and children in the New York market. 

{S> Since the foregoing was written, Judge 
Payne has rendered his decision, discharging 
the colored persons as free. The opinion was 
given last Saturday. We shall publish it next 
week. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Vireinia AND Maapacens ; or, The Foster Sisters. 
A Novel.. By Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Southworth. 
Philadelphia: A. Hart, late Carey & Hart. 

Our readers are so well acquainted with Mrs. 
Southworth’s style of writing, that it would be 
superfluous to characterize it. The book before 
us is a story of much interest—a tale of pride, 
passion, and crime, out of the depths of which 
she brings her principal characters, a little 
more easily than quite accords with our ideas 
of poetic or any other sort of justice. We fear. 
too, that unreflecting readers may make unsafe 
inferences from the denouement of the plot. 
The heroine contracts a secret marriage with 
an English lord, goes with him to Europe, and 
is discarded by him in France, not very long 
after their marriage. Stung to the quick, by 
his neglect, she returns to America, goes upon 
the stage, and makes a brilliant debut. The 
husband also returns to America, and makes 
love to the foster sister of his wife, and their 
marriage is decided upon. Meanwhile the 
actress wife is plotting with her Italian admi- 
rer, whom she hates, but promises to marry if 
he will assassinate her faithless husband. The 
plot fails. The murderess at heart is horror- 
stricken, and crushed by remorse; for she finds 
too late that while she is plotting the death of 
her husband, she still loves him. 

The husband, who has almost miraculously 
escaped the knife of the assassin, by a most 
fortunate coincidence, gains at once the knowl- 
edge that his young lady-love is passionately 
devoted to another, and that his wife. who was 
poor, and whose parentage was involved in mys- 
tery, has been acknowledged as the daughter 
and heiress of one of the oldest and richest 
families in the land. With so many aids in 
rekindling his ardor, is it any wonder that he 
falls desperately in love with his dearest wife, 
who is only too happy that he is not dead, as 
she had designed. Of course, they make up, 
and live to a good old age, more happy and 
respectable than we had conceived it possible 
such people could be under the Old Virginia 
regime. 





Tue DiscarpDED DauGurer;; or, the Children of the 
Isle. By the same publisher. 

This is another of Mrs. Southworth’s recent 
productions. Few of her stories have afforded 
us more pleasure in their perusal. It is a 
simple narrative of domestic life in the South; 
yet embodying quite as much incident as we 
usually find in half a dozen novels of the same 
size, by writers of less fertile invention. There 
is no room for anything else ; occasional de- 
scription excepted, there is nothing in the book 
but incident. She does not moralize or philoso- 
phize, but leaves all that to the reader—appa- 
rently having as much as she possibly can do to 
manage the incidents with which her story is 
furnished. Notwithstanding this profusion, 
there is no intricacy—-events succeed each other 
as naturally and inevitably as cause and effect, 
and the morale of the book is unexceptionable. 
These stories of domestic life in the South have 
for us a peculiar charm. There is much in 
Southern life that is purely original, and inter- 
woven as it is with “the peculiar institution,” 
it has also a painful attraction for us. By the 
way, we commend Mrs. Southworth’s sample 
of what is called in the South negro talk, to all 
who would form a correct idea of their peculiar 
idiom ; she is a truthful exponent of that new 
phase of our literature. 


Tue Lonvon QuaRTEREY Review. October, 1852. 
New York: Leonard Scott & Co. For sale by 
Taylor & Maury, Pennsylvania avenue, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Contents.—British Birds and Stonehenge ; 
Ionian Islands; Irish Salmon; Sindh—Dry 
Leaves from Young Egypt; Memoirs of Doctor 
Chalmers ; Life and Letters of Lord Langdale ; 
Gold Discoveries; Parliamentary Prospects. 


WESTMINSTER Review. October, 1852. 
and for sale as above. 


Published 


Contents—The Oxford Commission ; Whew- 
ell’s Moral Philosophy; Plants and Botanists; 
Our Colonial Empire ; The Philosophy of Style; 
The Poetry of the Anti-Jacobins ; Goethe as a 
Man of Science ; Profession of Literature ; Duke 
of Wellington ; Cotemporary Literature of Eng- 
land, America, Germany and France. The 
great reduction of postage on these publica- 
tions must aid their circulation. Blackwood’s 
now pays but 24 centsa year postage, and each 
of the Reviews only 12 cents. The postage per 
annum on all four of the Reviews and on the 
Magazine is but 72 cent a year. 





Tur CurisTiAN Examiner. July, September, No- 
vember. Boston: Crosby & Nichols. For sale as 
above. +7 : 
Contents.—Imagination and Religion; Edu- 


cation of the Public Taste ; Icarian Communi- 
ty ; Sunday Schools; Natural Depravity and 
Total Depravity ; Buckingham’s Personal Me- 
moirs; School and College Text Books ; Notices 
of Recent Publications ; Intelligence. 


Harper's New Montuty. November, 1852. 
sale by Franck Taylor, Washington. 

This number closes the fifth volume, with a 
circulation of more than 100,000 copies. The 
December number will commence the new vol- 
ume, when the pictorial embellishments will 
be increased, and still greater variety be given 
to its literary contents. 

We have on hand several books which shall 


be noticed next week. 


For 


BACKING OUT. 

Thomas Ewing, who took part as Secretary 
in the proceedings of the meeting at Wood- 
stock, Virginia, which nominated a Hale and 
Julian electoral ticket, “having no root,” has 
been unable to stand up against the menaces 
and remonstrances of the enemies of Free 
Democracy. He publishes a card, in which 
he says that he did not fully understand the 
nature of the movement when he took part in 
it, and he wishes now to retract. : 

Mr. Rye, President of the Free Democratic 
Club of Shenandoah, has sent us a communi- 
cation, animadverting in severe terms on this 
act of recreancy, as follows: 

“Free Democratic Cus OFFICE, 
Woopsrock, Va., Nov. 10, 1852. 


“ Vigilance is the price of Liberty, whether 
through the storm of, conflict, or the calm of 
peace. For ‘the heart is deceitful above all 
things, and desperstoly wicked: who can 
know it?’ Since time began, in every cause 
which has had for its object the amelioration 
of the condition of man, seducers and traitors 
n found. 
a The Lord had his Judas, Cesar had his 
Brutus, our fathers had their Arnold, and we, 
as the following card will show, have our 


«“ My bosom heaves with pain and pity, when 
I review the tale of his disaster. We sympa- 
thize with the fallen, and would most gladly 





—— 


let the matter pass; but duty to our cause, to 
truth, to ourselves, requires this notice at our 
hands.” 


Mr. Rye copies the card of Mr. Ewing, and 
then proceeds : 


“Ty have heard him (Mr. Ewing) frequently 
advocating the policy of the Free Soil party 
In promiscuous assemblies; and on one occa- 
sion, I remember, there was a thrust made at 
him with the scarecrow ‘ Abolitionist,’ which 
he seemed to receive with some nerve and gal- 
lantry. {[ have noticed when in controversy, 
by his manners, that he sided with me. He 
has had the loan of my National Era fre- 
quentiy: I gave him the speeches of Sumner, 

iddings, Mann, and Townshend, together 
with the platforms of the several parties, on 
one sheet; and he returned the platforms to 
me, and with his finger on the Pittsburgh plat- 
form, remarked, those were his sentiments ex- 
actly ; and he did know for a certainty what 
the policy of the Free Soil party was. . 

“After this meeting had been determined 
on, I invited him to attend, and named the ob- 
ject. 

“When the day arrived for that meeting, we 
went there in company. I showed him the 
resolutions, &c., which had been drawn up for 
the consideration of the meeting. He read 
them one by one, and as he read them he ex- 
pressed opinions upon them. When he read 
that which relates to the National Era, he re- 
marked that zt was first rate. When he read 
that one that relates to Cass, &c., he pronounc- 
ed it very good. When we arrived at the 
place of meeting, the resolutions, &c., were laid 
upon the table, for the inspection of all pres- 
ent. 

“The moment he was recognised as a Free- 
Soiler, he was congratulated, and at the same 
time cautioned, in relation to the step he was 
about to take ; that there would be, likely, an 
influence set against him; to which he an- 
swered, in the spirit of Peter, ‘I am the slave 
of no party, but intend to go with those whom I 
believe to be in the right’ After the meeting 
was organized, the resolutions, the platform, 
the constitution and all, were read frequently, 
and passed separately; and he moved, and 
seconded, and did almost every other thing 
that an active man in a meeting could do. 

“There was a resolution, with the names 
blank, taken to that meeting, appointing a 
committee to draught an address to the people 
of Virginia, and the blank was filled with my 
name, upon his motion, or his second.” 

“The proceedings, the resolutions, the con- 
stitution and platforms, were signed under his 
own hand, which can be seen at my house at 
any moment; and also, that he was elected 
secretary for one year, really, not nominally. 

“Eight days after this meeting. he remark- 
ed to me, that ‘they’ had threatened to take 
their children from his school, if he voted for 
Hale and Julian, and that he believed he would 
not vote; that he had not considered the mat 
ter fully. I asked him for the names of those 
persons who had made those threats; he re 
fused to give them. On the same evening a 
gentleman informed me that he had heard him 
threatened in his presence, but refused, also 
to give the name. And here is the secret of 
his change.” 

“ As though we could not get along without 
him, he has had the impudence to tender us a 
recommendation. Take it back, we need none 
from such a source. Our cause is a sufficient 
passport ‘0 the favor of the just, the wise, the 
free, and the brave; and as for the opinions of 
others, we care nothing about them.” 

“Young man, think you that your master 
has forgotten the old adage— 

‘Convince a man against his will, 

He’s of the same opinion still?’ 
No; he is now cursing you in his heart. Look 
around you, and what do you hear? The 
most abject serviles, and even the boys in tho 
streets, declaring that they would have suffered 
their arms to be taken off, before they would 
have yielded as you have done. 

“Then, take this as a lesson; and as you 
journey through life, let this be your rule of 
action: Speak the truth, be ever what you 
seem, and this will insure you the respect even 
of your enemies. 

“Hunker Democrats! Were I to proclaim 
the fact that a man had been driven to the 
polls, like a slave to his work, and a gross out- 
rage committed upon the elective franchise, it 
should be with Republicans and Freemen like 
the cry of fire in a dense populace at midnight 

“Well, the deed has been done, and the 
mean seducer lurks within your lines. See to 
it, that he is ferreted out, that he may take his 
proper position—the scorn of freemen, the ad- 
miration of tyrants, and the terror of slaves 
Remember, Liberty has been wounded, your 
rights stricked down in this man: for they are 
derived from the same source, held by the 
same tenure, and lie upon the same altar. I[f 
one man is robbed, and bowed down by the 
arm of power, who is safe? Do not the wound 
and the insult attach to us all? Then defend 
the right.” 

“Tt is within the memory of this generation, 
that in Virginia none but freeholders could 
exercise the right of suffrage. 

“Tn 1830 it was extended to the heads of 
families, who paid into the treasury of the 
State. 

“In 1851 universal suffrage was proclaimed 
The whole sovereignty was placed in the hands 
of the whole people. The victory was com- 
plete. 

‘The question, then, is, shall the ballot re- 
main pure and untainted? If so, shield the 
poor man from those vile and improper appli- 
ances. And whilst you are examining your 
rights, and estimating the value of them, re- 
member this poor man, who lies prostrate 
with the heel of the tyrant upor his bosom. 
Tell him to break the chains, stamp them in 
the dust, and be himself again.” ; 


NOTICES OF THE ELECTION. 


A friend in Lockport, Wayne county, New 
York, writes— 

“Our friends have done nobly in this county. 
Hale’s vote is about 1,100. If there had been 
as much effort put forth in every county in the 
State, a large vote would have been rolled up 
for him.” 

Another writes— 

“ How much better off are the Whigs of the 
free States for having a Pro-Slavery Platform ‘ 
Wonder if they are ready to engage the slave- 
holders to make another for them in 1856?” 
Don’t know. Some are joined to their idols— 


some, not. 

Waver-ey, N. Y., Nov. 7, 1852. 
I have voted the last Whig ticket. I am 
from this time forth a Northern man in full. 
Free Democracy and John P. Hale is my motto 
hereafter. Please send me the Era by next 
mail. Enclosed you will find $2. 

Avsurn, N. Y., Nov. 6, 1852. 

Enclosed, &c., &c. ; 
You are doubtless aware of the election of 
our friend, Gerrit Smith, to Congress, by a very 
large majority. This is an event which seems 
to give almost universal satisfaction to all par- 
ties. Men of every political stripe are specu- 
lating upon it, and I have yet to meet the first 
one who does not express his approval. Our 
Free Democratic vote in this county, on elect- 
oral ticket, is about eleven hundred; and for 
member of Congress we send Mr. Edwin Mor- 
gan, brother of ex-Secretary Morgan, and 
straight-out for Free Soil, Free Men, &c. His 
opponent—our late member, Thos. Y. How— 
was @ strong man in the affections of the dis- 
trict. He, too, was elected as a Free Soil Dem- 
ocrat, but was led away, by adverse party in- 
fluences at Washington, to give his vote for 
Lynn Boyd, a slaveholder, for Speaker, and 
thus lost his re-election. Congressional asp!- 
rants are being taught a lesson to which they 
will give heed by and by. Henceforth no man 
can get to Congress the second time, from this 
district, who cannot refer to a clean record in 
the contest now waging between Freedom and 
Slavery. 


Burrato, Nov. 8, 1852. 


We have done as well at the election just 
past as could be expected from the state of our 
organization. We have probably given about 
25,000 for Hale. But we have done one suc- 
cessful thing—elected Gerrit Smith. This will 
show the South that there is no man north of 
Mason and Dixon’s line so ultra but he can be 
elected to Congress. Smith is one of tho most 
powerful debaters in the United States. He is 
a man of most commanding presence, grace, 
and eloquence. He will not fail to make ® 
powerful impression in the House. We look 
upon his election as a great triumph. His 
views are not all held by the Free Democracy, 
but he is a man of a great heart, and nearly 





everybody rejoices in his election. Whigs and 
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Democrats voted for him, as an honor to their 
district. The Whigs are thoroughly used up, 
and they feel it. Prominent Whigs here have 
said to me that henceforth they are with the 
Free Democracy. They regard the Whig party 
at an end. Let agitation be the watchword. 


Hartrorp, Conn., Nov. 8, 1852. | 

We have made a considerable gain this fall 
over any of our State elections. In this cit 
we have nearly doubled our vote, and we sh 
try to double it again next spring. 

We are now just organizing anew for 1856, 
and we shall enter on the campaign with una- 
bated zeal. 

Enclosed you will find $33. I think that we 
must be about the first to respond to your cir- 
eular. 

Not quite—but not the less welcome. 


Ed. Era. 


DenawareE Co., Pa., Oct. 8, 1852. 

Below, you will find the number of Free 
Soil votes given in this county. It is most pro- 
vokingly small, after the expense and trouble 
of meetings, &c. There would probably have 
been a larger Free Soil vote in this county, but 
many of those who voted Free Soil in ’48 now 
voted for one of the two old parties; and the 
Hunkers in some places circulated a report 
that the Free-Soilers had given up their candi- 
date, and were supporting Scott or Pierce. Had 
we begun earlier to agitate the subject, and ef- 
fected a proper organization of the Free Soil 
sentiment, this county would have given a good 
account of itself. 

Never too late to do well—begin now. The 
State has done better than we expected, having 
cast over 8,000 votes for Freedom. A fgir 
start. —Ed. Era. 





Notwithstanding General Scott was alleged | 
to have been putin nomination through the 
influences of Sewardism, so effective was the ' 
advocacy of his claims on the ground of his 
being a most orthodox supporter of the Com- 
promise, that he came near sccuring more 
slave States than free ones; and, as it is, the 
majority of the electoral votes given him are 
from the South. Kentucky and Tennessee give 
him twenty-four ; Massachusetts and Vermont, 
eighteen. It is to be observed, too, that a ma- 
jority of the popular vote in each of the former 
States is in his favor, while in each of the lat- 
ter it is against him. Louisiana was some 
time in doubt, so close was the contest; and 
North Carolina he loses by only two or three 
hundred votes. 

On the other hand, General Pierce, who 
was, in the first place, the chosen nominee of 
the extreme Southern men, and who, it was 
thought and hoped by the South, would be in- 
debted mainly to Southern votes for his elec- 
tion, is really under heavier obligations to the 
free States, having received from them 159 
votes, and from the slave States only 95! The 
result is not exactly what the Slave Power 
would have preferred. 

The following table, we suppose, exhibits ac- 
curately the general result: 


Pierce. Scott. 
Maine - - - 8 —- 
New Hampshire-_— - 5 — 
Vermont - - - _— 5 
Massachusetts - - _ 13 
Connecticut - - 6 — 
Rhode Island - - 4 —- 
New York - - 36 — 
New Jersey - - 7 — 
Delaware - - 3 — 
Pennsylvania = - - 27 _ 
Maryland - - - 8 _ 
Virginia - - - 15 = 
NorthCarolina - - 10 —_— 
South Carolina - - 7 - 
Georgia - - - 10 _ 
Florida - - . 3 _ 
Ohio - - - 23 — 
Indiana - - - 13 — 
Illinois - : - 11 — 
Iowa - - - - 4 —_ 
Wisconsin - - - 5 —_ 
Michigan - - - 6 — 
Kentucky - - - _— 12 
Missouri - - - 9 — 
Alabama - - - 9 _ 
Louisiana - - - 6 —_ 
Tennessee - - - _ 12 
Mississippi- - - 7 — 
Arkansas - - - 4 —_ 
Texas - - - 4 — 
California - - - 4 _ 

254 42 





FREE DEMOCRATIC VOTE. 


Our friends are anxious to know the amount 
of the Free Democratic Vote, but we shall have 


to wait patiently the official returns. The fol- 
lowing are official : 
Massachusetts - . : - 29,008 
New Jersey - - - - - 344 
Pennsylvania - - - - 8,860 
Rhode Island - - - - 640 
Connecticut (four towns not heard 
from) is reported to have cast - 3,119 
N. Hampshire (200 towns) reported 6,375 
Ohio.— 
Cuyahoga - 2,504 | Geauga - - 1,506 
Belmont - - 463] Morrow - - 749 
Harrison- - 425] Ashtabula - 2,478 
Greene - - 511 | Lake =. ie 
Warren - - 222] Portage - - 1,296 
Columbiana = - 1,000 | Trumbull - 1,877 
Medina - ~-1,009| Mahoning - 1,064 
Knox - - 600] Lorain - - 1,778 
Ashland - - 290| Wyandotte - 10 
Union - - 257 | Erie - - 277 
Jefferson - - 343] Summit - - 629 
Morgan - - 220 | Defiance - - 45 
Clinton - - 713) Preble - - 197 
Fayette - - 165| Monroe - - 570 





The total vote, as reported in these twenty- 
eight counties, is 22,215. It is probable that 
some of the returns are exaggerated. Thirty 
or forty counties we have not yet heard from. 

New York.—Some estimate the Free Demo- 
cratic Vote at 30,000—we have not the data. 
We have heard only from the following: 


Oswego county = - - - - 2,108 
Niagara ee ee ee ee 
Jefferson On Ae Ie oh eet ye 
Onondaga -~ .- - = - 1,701 
Wyoming - - .- . - 77 
St. Lawrence, four towns - - 1,500 
Chautauque, five towns - - - 501 
Wayne oe ee - 941 
Cayuga - - - - - 922 
Geneseo - - - - 161 
Monroe Os RN Ee 
Orleans - Meo oe - 615 
Washington - - : . - 451 
Seneca - - - - : - 200 
Madison Re 


a aes 
Indiana.—The returns are very scattering. 
Dearborn county gives 89; Marion, 110; 
Wayne, 786; St. Joseph’s, 174. 

Wisconsin.—A large vote is reported—we 
can find few details. Milwaukie county gives 
550 ; Kenasha, 579; Racine, 776; Waukesha, 
1,186; Washington, seven towns, 25; Wal- 
Worth, 103; Janesville, 145 ; Whitewater, 73. 
_ Kentucky.—vVery imperfect returns. Logan 
8 reported, 3; Garrard, 2; Madison, 155; Bar- 
Tren, 13. 

McHenry, Illinois, gives 497 for Hale; Bu- 
Peau, 431 ; Ottawa, 21; Chicago, 593. 

Maine-—several towns not heard from—7,924. 
The vote will reach probably 8,000. 

Vermont—The Green Mountain Freeman 
Says the Presidential vote falls short of the 
State election vote; but that, while the Free 
Soil vote may be less now than at the State 
election, it is greater, relatively, as compared 
with that of the other parties, The vote of 
156 towns foots up 6,267. 

Michigan—The Michigan Free Democrat 
Says, that in every town in the State from which 
it has returns, there is an increased Free Soil 
Vote over that of 748, 


__ TEEMS. 
Crawford, Pa., isthe banner county in that 
Hale and Julian 995 votes. 
‘Im Daan county, (0,)fou-Afthn of the 





votes given for Hale aresaid to have been from 
the Democratic ranks. 

In Mahoning county, (O.,) there is a small 
decrease of the Democratic _yote, and a small 
increase of the Free Democratic—Hale receiv- 
ing 19 more votes than Van Buren in 1848. 
The Mahoning Democrat says that the Free 
Soil ranks were kept up by accessions from the 
Democracy, the Whigs having increased their 
vote. 

In Wyoming, N. Y., the old Liberty Party 
was about 300 strong, but the Free Democrat- 
ic vote is now 727 strong—showing that, after 
all the amalgamations and changes, the Party 
for Freedom has been gaining. The Wyoming 
Mirror says—these voters, voting as they did 
without solicitation, may always be relied on 
hereafter as true to their principles. And with 
such a lump of leaven in the county, and such 
materials to be leavened, have we not reason 
to expect great accessions hereafter ? 

Milwaukie city and county gave Charles 
Durkee, for Congress, 915, votes—365 more 
than for Hale. This shows the high estimate 
in which Mr. Durkee is held by his fellow-citi- 
zens ; but he is defeated, nevertheless, by a 
coalition of the Hunker Whigs and Democrats, 
who share the spoils between them. The Ke- 
nasha Telegraph says: . 

Mr. Durkee will retire (temporarily) to pri- 
vate life, without in public life having done an 
act to weaken the confidence of his friends in 
his ability or integrity, or to occasion himself a 
single feeling of regret. He has been true, as 
the needle to the pole, to all the great interests 
of humanity; and when we contrast him, per- 
sonally, retiring, with his opponent coming in, 
we are reminded of the setting sun giving 
place to the twinkling star ; and when we con- 
trast the principles he has advocated in public 
life and cherishes in his retirement, with those 


his opponent will represent, so far as he repre- 


sents anything, we may use, in truth, as ex- 
pressive of conditions, the language of the poet, 
that— 


‘More true joy Marcellus exiled feels, 
Than Cesar, with a Senate at his heels.” 


The vote for Hale, in Bradford county, Pa., 
according to the Bradford Republican, was al- 
most’ entirely made up from the Democratic 
ranks. 

Gerrit Smith has nearly 1,800 majority in 
his own county, (Madison,) carrying every 
town butone. In his own town, (Smithfield,) 
he has 242 votes, to 25 for Ten Eyck, W., and 
24 for Hough, D. 

The Tribune says: 

Oswego county voted at the late election as 
follows : 

For President—Scott, 4,259 ; Pierce, 4,773 ; 
Hale, 2,091. 

For Governor—Hunt, 4,390 ; Seymour, 4,986 ; 
Tompkins, 1,775. 

For Congress—Ten Eyck, 3,484; Hough, 
3,945 ; Gerrit Smith, 3,964. 

So Gerrit Smith must have received the votes 
of 775 Whigs and 823 Democrats, in addition 
to all the Abolition and no-party vote. This, 
mind you, is not Mr. Smith’s own county, 
(Madison,) in which his great vote is attributed 
to personal popularity, but a county having 
very little intercourse with Madison. 





STATE ELECTION IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


The votes for Governor in all the townships 
but seven, are 


For Clifford (Whig) - . - 61,222 
Bishop wage - - - - 38,625 
Mann (Free Dem.) - - - 35,880 
Scattering - - - - - 433 


Mann gains more than 6,000 on Hale’s vote— 
a fact which implies that several Free Demo- 
erats were unwilling that Pierce should carry 
the State. 

The Legislature, so far as heard from, stands, 
98 Whigs, 96 Coalition. 

Zeno Scudder lacks nine votes of an election 
to Congress. Appleton and Walley, Whigs, 
are elected. 

The selection of a Governor will now de- 
volve on the Legislature, of which a large por- 
tion of the members are to be elected on the 
fonrth Monday of this month. The Legisla- 
ture will also have to elect a United States 
Senator. 

The call for a Convention to alter the State 
Constitution has been carried by a majority of 
5,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS—[COMPLETE. | 


Counties. Scott. Pierce. Hale. Seat. 
Suffolk - - 4,856 5,407 1,598 1,030 
Essex - - 7,850 6,647 3,899 119 
Middlesex - 8,740 9,174 4,367 202 
Worcester - 7,367 6,089 7,295 23 
Hampshire - 3,300 1,375 1,293 3 
Hampden - 3,545 3,458 757 10 
Franklin - 2,552 1,727 1,219 _ 
Berkshire - 3,545 2,954 818 3 
Norfolk - 3,592 3,462 2,481 169 
Bristol - - 3,748 3,244 2,108 114 
Plymouth - 3,077 2,126 2,462 22 
Barnstable - 1,410 892 478 11 
Dukes - - 243 223 46 1 
Nantucket - 329 189 189 2 
Total - - 54,054 46,931 28899 1,854 
Scott’s plurality - - - 7,123 





THINGS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Free Democratic State Committee have 
issued an address to the voters of their party, 
in which they say that Horace Mann has re- 
ceived a larger vote than has ever been casi 
in a State election by the party: that last 
year the popular majority against the Whigs 
was 8,000, while this year it will not fall far 
short of 14,000; and that last year the Con- 
stitutional Convention was defeated, but this 
year it has been carried by a majority of from 
6,000 to 7,000. They say— 

“But the work thus far nobly carried for- 
ward remains to be completed on the fourth 
Monday of this month. The towns that are 
then to hold elections for the choice of Repre- 
sentatives to the General Court still have it in 
their power to decide the result. It is for 
them to say who shall be Governor of Massa- 
chutts for the ensuing year, and who shall be 
Senator of the United States for six years, in 
the place of Hon. John Davis. It is for them 
to decide whether the law calling a Conven- 
tion shall be repealed, together with the other 
salutary laws of the last two years. It is for 
them also to say whether a law shall be en- 
acted which shall limit within reasonable 
bounds the workman’s hours of toil. And 
finally, it is for them to determine whether or 
not Massachusetts shall fall back into the 
hands of a defeated and obsolete faction, which, 
‘as a national party exists only in history,’ or 
whether she shall go forward in the path of 
rightful progress, in Democratic hands, and 
under the guidance of Democfatic ideas.” 

Connecticut—The Hartford Republican of 
11th inst. states that the Free Democratic vote 
in Hartford was increased from 66 last spring 
to 126. This is doing well, but the Republican 
fails to give us the vote for Hale in the State. 
It says: 

“Various towns have handsomely increased 
their yote, and done honor to the cause, while 
others have shamefully fallen back. Norwich, 
giving 85 in 1851. and 35 last spring, gives 
now 196. Ellin gave one last year, now 
28. Plymouth, New Britain, Farmington, Mer- 
iden, and some others, gain handsomely. 

“Suffield gave in 1851, 54 votes, last spring 
49, and now 37! 





The State Central Committee of the Free De- 
mocracy of Ohio has issued a spirit-stirring 
call for a State Convention, to organize for fu- 
ture operations. After referring to the results 
to be achieved by well-directed action, it says: 
; Ro rn ae of hastening on the com- 

glorious results, throu a system- 
ate and general Stzoneaton, a reaching 











be represented. Let the wise and good come 
- and take counsel together. Let us make 
official proclamation of our purposes and prin- 
— in regard to the State and Nation, and 
follow up this action with a will, which, trust- 
ing in God, shall work on, and work steadily, 
until Freedom is the birthright of every man 
born on American soil.” 

This is the kind of Conventions that the 
cause requires—State Conventions. We can- 
not see any reason for a National Convention. 
The Free Democracy has its Platform, put up 
only a few months ago, and nobody proposes to 
amend it. It has its candidates, too, if it please 
to regard Hale and Julian in the field. The 
papers that favor them can go to work, just as 
well as if a National Convention were to meet | 
to-morrow. And, as for opening the campaign, | 
that can be done without such a Convention. | 
The Free Democratic press seem to be agreed 
that the organization should be kept up, and 
the work prosecuted. What more is wanting ? 
Now, for the Principles, Aims, and Reasons, 
of the Anti-Slavery movement! Let the People 
have light. 

And, in the way of practical action, the 
thing to be attended to is, State organization. 
So it seems to us. 





ee 


LETTER FROM THE NORTHWEST. 


St. ANTHony Fats, Nov. 1, 1852. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 


In addition to the vast agricultural resources 
of Minnesota, there is an inexhaustible amount 
of lumber and mineral wealth, which will in 
the future be chiefly manufactured in the Ter- 
ritory, and conveyed to the most convenient 
and profitable market. At present, New Eng- 
land is the great work-shop for the nation. 
The raw material is taken from Louisiana, and 
from Wisconsin, and lowa, and having passed 
through the manufactories of New England, is 
carried back to the great valley of the West, 
and sold to the original producers at prices 
which must pay the immense transportation, 
besides affording a thriving profit to the mer- 
chant and artisan. There is no necessity for 
this state of things, and the time is not distant 
whem Minnesota will be to the valley of the 
Mississippi what New England is to the Unien. 
We have here a climate better than that of 
New England, with a New England popula- 
tion, New England water power, and a loca- 
tion, in reference to the South and West, which 
leaves them entirely in the distance. 

The projected line of railroad from New Or- 
leans to the Falls of St. Anthony will, when 
completed, bring this place within one day’s 
(twenty-four hours) travel of St. Louis, and 
within two days of New Orleans. A twelve 
hours’ journey in the other direction, by rail- 
road, will bring us to the richest mines on the 
shores of Lake Superior, and all this, without 
equalling the speed at present attained on some 
of the Eastern roads. What, then, is to pre- 
vent this place becoming one of extensive man- 
ufactures’ Our water power is unlimited, and 
easy of improvement. The materials to be man- 
ufactured are near us; and the Mississippi is a 
great highway for transportation. Even now, 
the cotton and wool of the South and West 
could be brought here and returned to the pro- 
ducers at much less expense than it could be 
brought to and from New England; but with 
such a line of railroad as is contemplated, we 
are brought into the immediate neighborhood 
of the mines of Lake Superior and the planta- 
tions of the South. And who can say that the 
mineral of the one, and the raw material of 
the other, will not soon be wrought, in all the 
forms of art, at the Falls of St. Anthony ? 

The proposed route from St. Louis to this 
place lies, [ am told, through the valley of the 
Des Moines and Blue Earth rivers, crossing the 
Minnesota river about sixty miles from its 
mouth, and thence to this place. There is said 
to be a natural grade through these valleys, 
the whole distance, and there is no portion of 
the West more fertile than the lands along the 
whole line. There is not, probably, a railroad 
in the world which passes through so rich an 
agricultural country for so long a distance. In 
addition to that. there are vast mines of fossil 
coal in the valley of the Des Moines and Blue 
Earth rivers, which such a road would render 
invaluable. 

The greater part of the lands along this route 
is now owned by the United States. What a 
field of enterprise is here opened for the immi- 
grant, and one, too, that multitudes are even 
now commencing to improve. A line of settle- 
ments is already established along the valley of 
the Minnesota river, as far as the mouth of the 
Blue Earth; and several towns and villages of 
considerable magnitude are already rising into 
importance. All this is done before the Indians 
are paid for their lands, or removed from the 
soil. But the Governor has just returned with 
the money to make a payment, and remove 
them to their future homes. Another year, set- 
tlements can doubtless be made in those valleys 
without having Indians for neighbors. Thou- 
sands have been waiting for these very lands to 
be purchased and brought into market, who 
will be on the ground early the coming spring 
to make settlements. 

This Territory has not so many small streams 
as New England, but immensely more beauti- 
ful lakes and level country. In many portions, 
too, there is not so much nor so great a variety 
of timber ; but we have fine prairies and natural 
meadows, and sufficient wood land for all neces- 
sary purposes. And we have one kind of wood 
here, which, though small, promises to be of 
much value; it is the Basket-Willow. There is 
much said of late in agricultural and other 
papers about the immense profit of cultivating 
the osier; and it is also stated that five mil- 
lions of dollars worth of it is imported from 
France and Germany every year. This I have 
no doubt is true. Yet there is considerable of 
the best variety of this article growing wild in 
our immediate vicinity. This might be much 
improved by cultivation, and readily supply 
the place of the imported willow. We have a 
German here who has been familiar with the 
cultivation of it in his own country, and who 
has been busily engaged the past seasom in 
making most beautiful baskets from our native 
growth. He informs me that this is the best 
article of the kind he has ever seen; that it is 
tougher and stronger than the imported wil- 
low. It is not, of course, so straight and uni- 
form in size as though it were ciltivated, but 
this is easily remedied, and the cultivation of 
it will be commenced early the coming spring. 
It will not be at all strange if within five years 
the basket-willow should become an important 
article of export from this Territory. 

Yours, very truly, J. W.N. 

KENDALLVILLE, INnp., Oct. 29, 1852. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 


The spirit of the times in this section is 
cheering to all who love “equal rights” and 
Freedom. At our State election, we polled a 
good number of votes, compared to what has 
ever been polled here before for “Free Soil” 
and “ Humanity,” which, if we had been told 
one year ago would be the case, we should 
have considered the idea as proceeding from 
the insane. We have had no Free Soil speech- 
es to enlighten the people; nor, indeed, do we 
need them to convince men of good “sound 
sense” and honesty of their duty. It is only 
necessary for them to read the three “ Plat- 
forms,” to be convinced, upon the first reading, 
of the liberal and superior principles of the 
Free Soil Platform to the other two. 

The Era is taken by a small club in this and 
an adjoining township, and it is doing a glori- 
ous work, and I have only to regret that it was 
not taken much sooner than it was. It is waking 
up many of the old party men who were quite 
unve in Free-Soilism, but are now anxious- 
ly inquiring after Free Soil light, and that hon- 
eat?» too. Some of them have vowed that they 

ill never vote the old party tickets again, 
after voting for their Presidential candidate 
this time. What consistency! Vote for men 
who are pledged to carry out principles which 
they don’t like. Yet I am thankful for that 
degree of change in them, if we can bring it to 
bear in su ing elections, so that we may be 
able to send different men to Congress from 
this section than we have heretofore. It seems 
as though the spirit which inclines men to Free 
Soil doctrines in this region is something more 
than human ; for it is not possible that they are 
so inclined from their Free Soil reading, be- 
cause that has been very limited, indeed; nor 
from Free Soil speeches, for we have not had 
them. May that spirit move onward, until 
thousands of Free Soil votes shall be polled, 
here and elsewhere—when tyranny shall be 
rooted out from this country, where it now 








thrives as an exotic, and the bird of liberty re- 








turn to its indigenous country, where it can 
find a resting-place, and perch in high places, 
unscared by the foul artillery of the Wie and 
Democratic parties. Yours, truly, me 





For the National Era. 
BLIND ARTHUR AND LITTLE ALICE. 
BY ANN PRESTON. 


Near the side of the sea, in a green quiet dell, 

On a chair by his cottage srt blind ArthuriFell; 

And there Alice, his grandchild, sat long on his knee, 

As she sang him sweet songs, or gazed out towards 
the sea. 

And the sound of her voice led his heart to the Past, 

And he thought of the loved as they looked on him 
last ; 

Of the father and mother, the sister and bride, 

Who had long ago vanished away from his side; 

And the face of the blind one was moistencd with 
tears, 

As the eye of his spirit looked back through the 
years. 


From the homes on the hillside the children came 
there, 

With their gifts of June roses, and strawberries rare, 

For they loved the old man, with his accents so mild, 

And they loved, too, to play with that bright, loving 
child. 

And then Arthur would tell them of things he had 
seen, 

When his young arm was strong, and his eyesight 
was keen ; 

Of his struggles in youth, and enjoyments in age, 

And of science and learning, spake Arthur the sage. 

“Tt is strange !*’ said a boy, in a tone low and kind; 

“Why, I thought it was sad to be agéd and blind!” 

“Little Henry, come closer,” the old man then said, 

“That my hand may be laid once again on thy head! 

Yes, my child, ’twould be sad to be agéd and blind. 

If the years and the darkness came down on the mind; 

But my soul has a light which thine eyes cannot see, 

And our God keepeth young tho spirit in me; 

In the morning, I sought for the beautiful Truth, 

And it crowneth my eve with the gladness of youth! 

It is true I am old, and my days here are few, 

But the God of my life is eternal and true: 

Tis the calm of his Presence that circles me here, 

And in life, or in death, I have nothing to fear.” 


When the old man had ceased, still a radiant grace 

From the glow of his spirit illumined his face ; 

And the children all sang him his favorite song, 

And it told that the good evermore were the strong, 

And it said that the Right overcometh the Wrong. 

Soon they went to their homes, and the sun sank to 
rest 

In the river of gold that lay broad in the west; 

And when evening was gray, and the supper was o’er, 

Little Alice led Arthur to walk on the shore. 

O how sweetly they talked on that evening in June, 

By the side of the sea, ’neath the light of the moon; 

And she sang her low hymn that still night on his 
knee, 

In a voice that kept time with the chime of the sea. 





For the National Era. 
GERRIT SMITH’S ELECTION TO CONGRESS. 


Action of N. Y. Central College, Nov 4, 1852. 

On the arrival of the news that Gerrit Smith 
was elected to Congress, the members of the 
College, and friends of the cause of humanity 
near by, convened in the chapel to congratu- 
late each other on the event, 7 o’clock, evening. 
The main College building and the boarding- 
hall were briliantly illuminated by the students, 
presenting to the neighboring village and coun- 
try a beautiful and magnificent spectacle. 

On motion of Prof. Allen, Mr. A. H. Bene- 
dict was called to the chair, and J. Francis 
Cook was appointed Secretary. 

A committee to prepare and to present to 
the meeting appropriate resolutions, was chosen, 
consisting of President C. P. Grosvenor, Chair- 
man, Prof. W. G. Allen, Mr. Azariah Smith, 
Miss A. J. Chamberlain, Miss Sarah Thomas, 
and Miss Lydia A. Caldwell. 

During the absence of the committee, the 
meeting was addressed by Messrs. B. Taft, Til- 
den, Burlingame, and Bannister, who were fre- 
quently interrupted by applause, indicative of 
the unanimous agreement of the audience in 
regard to the friend of truth, Gerrit Smith. 

The committee came in, and reported the 
following resolutions, which were unanimously 
adopted, after some eloquent remarks by Prof. 
Allen and President Grovesnor. 

1. Resolved, That we rejoice in the election of 
Gerrit Smith, as giving evidences of the arous- 
ing of the long-sleeping conscience of this na- 
tion, and as affording one of the happiest guar- 
anties that the day of the slave’s redemption is 
drawing near ; and that, ere long, our country 
shall be, not as she hitherto has been, a stum- 
bling-block in the world’s progress, but a truth- 
ful teacher of the principles of Democracy and 
Christianity. 

2. Resolved, That, in the election of Gerrit 
Smith, the people of his district have evinced 
their high appreciation of all that is noble in 
man ; the State of New York has reason to 
be proud of her generous citizens; the country 
should rejoice that she has secured the services 
of one of her worthiest Representatives; and 
the world can look forward with hope. 

3. Resolved, That, among the events adapt- 
ed to awaken hope for our country, that (not- 
withstanding her great sin of hypocritically 
professing to be based on the principle of the 
equal brotherhood of all mankind, while holding 
in abject slavery more than three millions of her 
own sons and daughters) the God of our fa- 
thers will yet interpose for her salvation—the 
election of Gerrit Smith to membership in the 
popular branch of our National Congress, is 
regarded by us, and, we think, must be by all 
true patriots, as the most auspicious. 

4. Resolved, That New York Central College 
owes thanksgiving and praise to Almighty God 
for calling into the councils of our nation a dis- 
tinguished patron of this institution, Gerrit 
SMITH. 

5. Resolved, That woman has a right to 
raise her voice in this general rejoicing for the 
election of Gerrit Smith to Congress, as a man 
who will never slumber over the great and 
momentous subject, universal freedom, but will 
testify to the world that he is on the side of 
right and humanity without restriction; and 
that the ladies of Central College deeply par- 
ticipate in this joy. 

6. Resolved, That the election of Franklin 
Pierce as President, and Wm. R. King as Vice 
President of the United States, standing as 
these men do, on the platform of despotic prin- 
ciples adopted by the Democratic party at 
Baltimore, the Fugitive Slave Act included, is 
an event which imperatively demands a vast 
increase of Anti-Slavery labor by all friends of 
the country, from the present moment, until 
God shall be obeyed in the proclamation of 
“liberty to all the inhabitants of the land.” 

On motion of Mr. Burlingame, it was voted 
thatthe proceedings of this meeting be published 
in the National Era, Frederick Douglas’s Paper, 
American Baptist, Anti-Slavery Standard, Free 
Democrat, Commonwealth, Liberator, and other 
journals friendly to the cause. Adjourned. 

A. H. Benepict, Chairman. 
J. Francis Cook, Secretary. 
McGrawville, Cortland co., New York. 





For the National Era. 


At a meeting of the Free Democrats, held at 
the Mahoning Church, Indiana county, Pa., on 
the 1st of November, 1852, the following reso- 
lutions were adopted, with the request that 
they be published in the National Era: 

ereas those elected to offices in a nation, 
especially those chosen to fill the higher offices, 
have great power to do good or evil, according 
as their characters may be, and as their dis 
sitions may lead them; and whereas every citi- 
zen in our land has the privilege of exerting an 
influence in the choice of such rulers as they 
may deem the best qualified: therefore, 

1. Resolved, That we, as Christians, citizens 
of these United States, will neither exert our 
influence nor give our vote for any other than 
we consider competent to guide the helm of 
State in a manner that redound to the 
glory of God and the welfare of men. 

2. That, in our opinion, slaveholders and the 
abettors of slavery should not be elevated to 
offices of trust. 

3. That the candidates of the eating parties 
for the offices of President and Vice President 
are either slayeholders or “ nash of sla- 

, ond neither they nor the pla u 
whih they stand om worthy yp PT ig 

4. That we believe Hale and Julian have 
Pret» emecines able, consistent, and un- 

i g advocates of Liberty and Justice, and 
we will use our influence for their election. 


science and the approbation of God are better 
than the applause of men. 


J. Y. Van Horn, Secretary. 





Correction.—The article entitled “ Eight- 
een Hundred and Fifty-Six,” was credited by 
mistake to the Portland (Me.) Advertiser, a 
Whig paper, instead of the Inquirer, a Free 
Democratic paper. 


Mr. Bryant, of the New York Evening Post, 
sailed in the Arctic last Saturday for Europe, 
His intention is to visit Spain, Portugal, Greece, 
Egypt, and Palestine, and to return home next 
April or May. 


Tue Orricia, Vote or Osweco County 
shows a majority of 29 for Gerrit Smith better 
than the former report in the Era. 





InpiANA.—Carroll county gives Hale 29 
votes ; Fountain county 64. 





Meres County, On1o—297 votes for Hale; 
Lorain county 1,778; Putnam county 62. 

The last is taken nearly equally from both 
the old parties—the Democrats losing five or 
six more than the Whigs. 





The Hon. David Henshaw, formerly Secreta- 
ry of the Navy, died at his residence at Leices- 
ter (Mass.) yesterday. 


Fayette County.—Vote for Hale, 83. 





On the 15th October the extra session of Con- 
gress was opened by President Arista in a 
speech, which discloses the perilous state of the 
Republic. The object of the session is to pro- 
vide means for putting down the insurrection 
and saving the Government. The country 
seems to be exhausted, the people debased, all 
public spirit gone. Insurrection is lifting its 
front everywhere. The rebellion in Guadalu- 
jara threatens the most fatal consequences. 
Along the Rio Grande all is confusion. On 
the 2d inst., a portion of the National Guard 
stationed at Matamoros revolted, and crossed 
to the American side of the Rio Grande, where 
they raised the revolutionary standard. With 
American recruits, they recrossed the river on 
the 4th, and marched on Matamoros. They 
were met by General Avalos with 1,500 Gov- 
ernment troops; after a severe battle, his forces 
were routed, and fled to Matamoros, where 
preparations were on foot for an effective re- 
sistance. 

In this extremity of the Republic, Spain, 
France, and England, are pushing their claims 
for debts due them, and their vesssels of war 
are preparing to back their claims. 

It would be Laie and cowardly in those great 
powers to attempt force at such a crisis. Mex- 
ico, impoverished, distracted, struggling for life 
against a combination of hostile influences, de- 
serves pity and forbearance from States more 
happily circumstanced. The Washington Union 
avails itself of the occasion to excite distrust of 
the designs of England and France, and to 
prepare the popular mind of this country for an 
aggressive policy on our part against Mexico. 
Magnanimous this, is it not? If we have any 
duty to perform in this crisis, it should be that 
of sympathy and protection. We should in- 


foreign nations towards a sister Republic, over- 
whelmed by misfortunes. 


—— 


FOUR DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 


The Atlantic arrived at New York last Mon- 
day. Parliament was to assemble on the 4th 
instant. D’Isracli’s financial scheme proposes 
a repeal of the malt tax, a reduction of the in- 
come tax, a tax upon all incomes over £50 per 
annum, and a double property tax. Phillips’s 
Fire Annihilator Factory, London, bas been ex- 
tinguished by fire. 


France—The Senate is to meet in the hall 
used by the Chamber of Peers, and it is be- 
lieved will hold but four sittings. The vote on 
the Plebiscite will take place on the 2ist and 
22d, the suffrages be counted by the Legisla- 
tive Corps on the Ist of December, and the 
proclamation of the Empire take place on the 
2d of December. 

The Minister of Marine has ordered the re- 
turns of trade with America to be made out, 
preparatory to the establishment of a transat- 
lantic packet line. 

M. Brouchere has succeeded in re-organizing 
the Belgian Ministry. 

Bravo Murillo has assumed charge of the 
colonial department of the Spanish Govern- 
ment. 

The Sardinian Ministry had again resigned. 

Nafise Pacha, the Turkish ex-Minister of 
Finance, has been arrested upon the charge of 
mal-administration of the affairs of his office. 

The Druses of Syria, encouraged by Russia, 
had commenced hostilities with the Turks. 

Four hundred Babis have been executed in 
Persia, on suspicion of being accomplices of the 
Shahs, who are noted assassins. * 

Liverpool, Nov. 3, 1852.—Wheat has ad- 
vanced 2d. and flour 3d. Corn is unchanged, 
with a moderate business. Coffee is unchanged. 
There is a large speculative demand for rice. 


EXTRACTS FROM OUR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Camden, Preble co., Ohio, Nov. 5, 1852.—I 
notice, in the election returns for Ohio, you put 
Butler county in Brinkerhoff’s district, in the 
northern part of the State. Butler, you will 
remember, is adjoining Hamilton we y.! It 
is one of the counties comprising L. D. Camp- 
peil’s district—in which district the Free Dem- 
ocrats united with the Whigs and voted for 
Mr. Campbell, and elected him, although the 
district was largely Democratic. Mr. Camp- 
bell repudiated the Baltimore pro-slavery reso- 
lutions of the Platform—Mr. Vallandingham, 
the Old Line Democrat, fully endorsed his Plat- 
form, Fugitive Law and all. 

Before closing, you will indulge one of your 
old and early friends in a few reflections touch- 
ing the present duty of the Free Democratic 
organization. As an humble member of that 
band of moral heroes, I would exhort them to 
go on in organizing and spreading truth 
amongst the people, as though the election was 
not past. Above all, circulate the Era, and all 
other papers which advocate our cause. Every 
Congressional district which has given Hale 
one thousand votes should immediately take 
measures to establish a Free Press. These local 
presses need not interfere with the circulation 
of the Era. We all know the value of the Era, 
and do not intend to do without it. I am taking 
two Anti-Slavery papers, (the Era and Ohio 
Times,) but would gladly subscribe for two 
copies of a Free Democratic paper, if J had an 
opportunity, in our Congressional district. _ 

Above all, let us not turn aside to vote with 
either of the old parties, but let us bring out 
our own men at everyelection. I would much 
rather vote for a friend of Human Rights, for 
the most unimportant office, than to vote for 
one who does not acknowledge the obligation 
of the “higher law” doctrine. It was the doc- 
trine of the early Ss in the cause, to have 
nothing to do with the tickets of the Pro-Sla- 
very parties. We only lose the moral power of 
our votes, by intermixing them in elections. 

But I am growing tedious, and shall dismiss 
the subject at present, hoping that it will be 
taken up by abler ey than mine. 


Excuse the length of this, and believe me to 
be, yours for Human Freedom, 


CornELivs HoLpERMAN. 

Wilmington, Del., Nov. 11, 1852.—I am not 
in the habit of occupying space in your valu- 
able paper, but at this time will sufficient 
room for a word or two. First, to the Free- 
Soilers of Delaware. The result of the Presi- 
dential. and State elections shows a very close 
yote at both—close enough for the result to 
have been entirely changed by a concentration 
of the Free Soil vote on the candidates of either 
of the larger parties. Does not this fact argue 
the necessity of immediate and thorough 
organization of a party which shall let it be un- 





5. That we will not be dise because 
few in number; for we consider it always bet- 
ter to be alone in the vane Soe follow the’ 
multitude to do evil; as the approval of con- 











derstood that in no case can its vote be obtain- 
ed by the other parties, where human freedom 
is concerned, unless their candidates are unex- 
ceptionable? Hitherto our vote has only 
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terfere, if at all, to compel the forbearance of. 


given for the Presidential candidates as a dis- 
tinct party. But, in order that it may have its 
 grema influence in State matters, and in 
all future elections, it does seem to me, the 
course sug d is absolutely necessary. M 

health and that of my family is such, that 

can rarely attend a public meeting; but, for 
one, I am ready and anxious that, whenever 
the question of Human Freedom is concerned 
in an election, my vote shall always be cast so 
as to subserve it. Secondly, in regard to the 
many accounts which have been published of 
the — vote that would be polled for Hale, I 
have always felt that the enthusiasm of the 
writers, in many instances, had led them to 
over-estimate their strength, as the result 
proves, so far as I am yet informed; and I wish 
to suggest whether the cause of freedom and 
of truth would not be better advanced by more 
careful statements—thus not allowing our ene- 
mies to throw into our teeth that we had exag- 


affecting the results thereby. 

I have written in too great haste for perspi- 
cuity ; but, if you can decipher, perhaps my 
meaning will be understood. 

Respectfully, yours, James B. Brooke. 

Friend Brooke must not be discouraged. Our 
friends promised well, and they have performed 
well. A naked vote of one hundred and fifty 
thousand for Freedom, without any adventi- 
tious aid, is encouraging. His other sugges- 
tions are entitléd to consideration. —Bd. Era. 


Wentworth, Lake Co., Illinois ——From what I 
can learn of election returns, the vote for Mr. 
Hale is less than we expected ; this town (War- 
ren) gave almost as many Free Soil votes as 
both the other parties received. Warren is the 
banner town in this county for Free Soil coali- 
tion with the Whigs, (which was unnecessary :) 
we have a Free Soil member of Assembly. 
Washburn, (Whig,) pledged to Free Soil, is said 
A "g elected to Congress, over Thomson Camp- 

ell. 


Metamora, Woodford Co., Ill., Nov. 2, 1852.— 
You will see, friend Bailey, that I send you a 
much larger list of names than ever before. 
The truth is doing a good work here, and the 
cause of justice is onward ; we shall poll at least 
twice as many votes for Hale to-day, (you see 
Iam writing on election day,) as we did for 
Van four years ago. Nothing has done so 
much to open the eyes of the people as the Fu- 
gitive Slave Law, or rather attempt at a law. 


Palmyra, Wayne Co., N. Y., Nov. 10, 1852.— 
We have just received the official returns of 
this county. We have given Hale 941 votes. 
The town of Marion gave Pierce 82, Scott 154, 
and Hale 165. 
last moment, and the Free Democrats them- 
selves are agreeably surprised at the result. 

Most truly yours, J.C. Gauiup. 


Washington, Mich. Nov. 4, 1852.—Result of 
election in this town : 333 votes polled; Pierce 
over Hale 14, Hale over Scott 26. In Shelby, 
(P. O. Utica,) Hale never received over 16 or 17 
votes before ; now Pierce 126: Hale 105; Scott 
58. I claim that all this “mischief” is done by 
the National Era. 


Grand Haven, Ottawa co., Michigan, Nov. 4, 
1852.—Five copies of the campaign Era are 
taken here—the first of the kind that have 
been read by our citizens during an election 
campaign ; and yet the Presidential vote stood, 
here: Scott, 75 ; Pierce, 48 ; Hale, 11—a result 
entirely unlooked for by all, as no effort of a 
public character has been made by his friends 
here, and these are the first Free Democratic 
votes that have ever been given in the place! 
Eleven votes, under such circumstances, is a 
glorious triumph for Freedom and Right. At 
Muskegon, an obscure village of this lumber- 
ing country, where the benign rays of our prin- 
ciples have very little opportunity to find their 
way into the hearts of its citizens, the vote 
stood: For Pierce, 39 ; Scott, 35; John P. Hale, 
15!! Verily, all the people want is informa- 
tion as to the true principles of Free Democra- 


cy, to make them all its advocates and support- 
ers. 


Coshocton, Nov. 6, 1852.—The Free Democ- 
racy are weak in this county, having polled 
but about 76 votes ; but we should have polled 
over 100 votes, had the tickets been got in all 
the townships. But we are determined to com- 
mence another campaign immediately, having 
enlisted during the war; and we hear a great 
many men of both the old parties saying that 
they have voted for the old parties the last 
time, and will now try to build up a better 
cause. 





DOMESTIC MARKETS. 


[CORRECTED WEEKLY FOR THE ERA.| 


BALTIMORE. 

On the hoof - $2.37 a $3.37 
Beef cattle, {Net - - - 4.75 a 6.50 

Gross average 2.87 a 0.00 
Beef, Mess, per bbl. - - 15.00 a 0.00 
Butter, per lb. - - - - 0.17 a 0.221 
Cheese, perlb. - - - - 0.09 a 0.10 
Clover seed, per bushel - 5.00 a 5.25 
Corn meal, per bbl.- - - 3.75 a 3.81 
Corn, white, per bushel - 0.70 a 0.75 
Corn, yellow, per bushel - 0.75 a 0.79 
Corn, mixed, per bushel - 0.00 a 0.00 
Flour, Howard Street, - - 4.871¢ a 5.00 
Hams, perlb. - - - - O11 a 0.13 
Shoulders, perlb. - - - .08% a 0.083/ 
Sides, perlb.- - - - - 0091f a 0.0934 
Hogs, live- - - - - - 7.25 @ 7.75 
Lard, in bbls.,perlb. - - 0.12 a 0.13 
Lard, in kegs, perlb. - - 0.12 a 0.13 
Oats, per bushel- - - - 0.35 a 0.37 
Pork, Mess, per bbl. - - 18.00 a 0.00 
Pork, Prime, per bbl. - - 16.00 a 0.00 
Rye, per bushel - - - - 0.75 a 0.78 
Rye flour - - - - - - 400 a 4.1214 
Wheat, red, per bushel - 1.07 a@ 1.10 
Wheat, white, per bushel - 1.12 a@ 1.17 
Wool, washed, per lb. - - 0.33 a@ 0.37 
Wool, unwashed, per lb. - 0.23 a 0.27 





TO MAKE MONEY. 


Now is the time. Several have written me that they are 
coining money with my discovery. Of course, those who 
begin first will make the most. See my advercisement in 
another part of the Era. [Oct. 14] H. S. HOLT. 


THE IRVING HOUSE, NEW YORK. 


This House has changed hands. The Messrs. Howards 
have parted with all of their interest in the Hotel to 
Messrs Doolittle & Burroughs — H. Doolittie of Cincin- 
nati, and William H. Burroughs of Philadelphia. We un- 
derstand Mr. Doolittle furnishes the larger part cf the 
capital, and that the House is to be principal'y under the 
administration of Mr. Burroughs, who is to be the active 
partner, and has been a well known and very popular land- 
lord in Philadelphia. Oct. 7- 3t 


TO DRUGGISTS. 


The attention of Draggists is directed ta the advertise- 
ment of D B. McCullough, New York, in another part of 
this paper. 
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COPARTNERSHIP. 

HE undersigned have this day formed a copartu: rehip, 
T under the oak of WILLIAM & HENRY LAYLO , 
and, as successors tu Burgess, Taylor, § Co., will conduct 
the business already established by them, in the s5UN 
IRON BU:LDING, and hope to meet with the same suc- 
cess in pleasing the public which oe ees always at- 

efforts of both the unders 
spo ape WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


HENRY TAYLOR. 
Baltimore, November 8, 1852.—Itg 


BRUSHES AND BLACKSMITHS’ BELLOWS 


GG hOkeE W. METZ & SONS, 317 Market street, Phil 
adelphia, continue to make and have now on hand a 
larze vasortment of Smiths’, Foundry, Braziers’, and Dent- 
ists’ Bellows. They also manufacture Brushes of eve’ 
description, of a good quality. Oct 14. 


IMPORTANT TO DRUGGISTS, 
B. McCULLOUGH, Manufacturer and Dealer in 
D. PAINTS, OILS, &c., 141 Maiden Lane, New York, 
offers for sale on reasonable terms— 
White Lead in oil, in kegs of 25 to 500 pounds. 
Riack Paint, Yellow Ochre, Venitian Red, in oil. 
Pater® Dryer, Spanish Brown, Terra de Sienna, in oil. 
Umber, Chrome [mp¢rial and Arsenical Greens, in oil. 
Prussian Blue, Chrome Yellow, and Verdigris, in oil. 
Varnishes of ail kind:. 
Pures, Chalk, Whiting, Lampblack 
utty, Chal ing, p 4 
Assadenn and English Venitian Red, Chrome Red and Yel- 


low, dry. 
India Red, a-<y wi ma rng dry. 
Stone, French and Yellow re dry. 
Ghaten, Paris, ané Brunswick Green, dry. Oct. 14—3m 


A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY. 

ROM to $10 a day may be made by any individual 
F iv AA wt win with the knowledge or a highly use- 
fal discovery, in universal demand, which | will send by re- 
turn mail, on enclosing to me $1, post paid, to 
H.S HULT, Post Uffice Box No. 350, Kochester, New York. 
This is a first rate opportunity for students, clerks, in- 
yalids. or avy young man or young lady out of business, as 
it is immediately lucrative in any part of the United 
States. Oct. 14. 




















EDWARD A, STANSBURY, 


TO °K BROKER, No. 2 Hanover street. New York. 
| SS Stocks and other Securities bought aud soid, and Pa- 


| 
per negotisted. 
| Rewrences. — Hi Dwight, jr, Eoq , New Yozs; C. P. 
Kirklaud, Eaq ,do , Messrs. Weeks & Co., do. ; Mesars. 
J.& 5, H. Peck & Co., Burlington, Vt. Sept. 9. 
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gerated, as other partisans do, for the sake of | 


We did not organize until the | 
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HONEY—BEE FEED! 
Information offered for one dollar, that may be made worth 
Sifty dollars, twice told, 
yh Y person who will send their address and one dollar 
in an envelope, post paid, to E. Jordan, formerly of Cor- 
ners, Vermont, but now of N. ewbury, Vermont, shall have 
sent him by mail, it paid, in consideration therefor, a 
Circular informing bim—l\et. How to prepare four kinds 
of feed for bees, costing from two and a half to five and a 
half cents per pound, from which good noney is produced. 
2a. Giving information how to use the feed successfully, 
with any ordinary kind of box hive, saving the expense of 
bnying a patent hive expressly for the purpose. 3d. Giv- 
ing information how to prevent fighting and robbing from 
neighboring swarma, while in the process of feeding. 

nowing that multitudes are anxious to obtain the above- 
named information. and that it is more than an equivalent 

for the dollar asked, no apology is needed for this notice. 

Aug. 5 = JORDAN, Newbary, ¥t. 





PHILOSOPHICAL AND CHEMICAL APPARA- 
TUS 


yg ancracruses by C. B. WARRING, for six 
year~ Professor of Chemistryand Natura) Philosophy 
at College Hill, Poughkeepsie. He will be happy to open a 
correspondence with those wishing to purchase such arti- 
cies or chemicals, or who nay have laboratories to arrange. 
Apparatus securely pasted and sent to any part of the 
United States, at rates lower than the catalogue prices of 
any bouse in New York. Terms cash 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y¥.,Jan. 26. i852. Feb. &. 


PIANO FORTES FROM NEW SCALES, 

J F. WARNER & CO., 411 Broadway, New York, beg 

e to invite attention to their stock of Rosewood Piano 
Fortes, just manufactured from their new and greatly im- 
proved Scales. These Instruments embrace some points of 
excellence entirely original, and not to be found in any oth- 
ers made in the United States—such, for exainp)é, as sundry 
material improvements in the Scales, the Globular Socketed 
Tubular Bara, &c., &c. They are made of the very best of 
materials, and by the abl+st workinen tu be found in the 
country, are warranted inal! respects, and are sold on fa- 
vorable terms. Second hand Pianos taken in exchange. 
(> Warerooms 411 Broadway, New York. £)) 

Sept 23—3m 


JOHN OLIVER, CARPENTER 
No. 33 Friend street, (up stairs,) Boston. 


J O. SOLICITS jobs in Carpenter’s Work, such as re- 
Je pairing dwelling houses, stores, &c, and putting up 
and altering any kind of fixtures. He will, by prompt at- 
tentien to all orders, endeavor to give entire satisfaction to 
his patrons Jone 3—fim 


AEOLIAN PIANO FORTES,. 
| TIALLETT, DAVIs, & CO, the lone established and 
| ® § celebrated Piano Forte Manufsetmrers of Boston, in 
| order tue better to accommodate their Southern and Wert- 
| ern customers, have recently opened ware rooms at No. 297 
| Broadway, New York, where a large aud full sapply of their 

superior instruments, both with and without Coleman’s cel- 
| ebrated Zolian accompaniment, may always be found. The 

£olian, by the ekill ard improvement of Messrs. H.. D.. & 
Co, has been divested of the harsh seraphine tone, and the 
pure pipe or flute tore substituted, giving to it all the 
sweetness and beauty of the parior organ. Their Pianvs 
have been too long and favorably known to need commenda 
tion —and when united to their Auvlian, no sweeter music 
can be found. Every instrument warranted to give sutis- 
faction, or the whole of the purchase mouey will be return- 
ed, with cost of transportation. 

GOULD & KERRY, Sole Agents, 
297 Broadway, New York. 

N.B. Mesers. G. & B. have the best catalegue of sheet 
| music and musical instruction books to be found in the 
| United States. Liberal discounts made to the trade. 
Aug. 26. 
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ZZOLIAN PIANO FORTES, 
T. Gitsert & Co’s New York Ware-rooms 
333 Broadway, corner of Anthony st., and 
opposite Broadway Bank and Theatre, 


| yw the largest assortment of Pianos with and 
| without the ccisbrated Improved Agvlian, may be 
| found—al! of which bave the metallic frame, and are war- 
| ranted to+taud any climate, and give entire satisfaction, 
| and will be sold at great bargains By an experience of 
| eight years, resuiting in many important improvements, the 
| Hotian has been broucht toa perfection »ttained by no 
| others. (early 2,000 Asliana have been applie}, and the 
| demand is repidly increasing. Klegant Boudoir or Cottage 
| Pianos, convenient forsmeail rooms. T.G. & Co.’s Pianos 
| are admitted to be superior to ail others, owing to their 
| firmness and long standingin tune. Prices same as at the 
manufactory. Uealers supplied at-liberal discounte. K. H. 
| Wade's, and the entire Boston catalogue of Miusic and In- 
| struction Booka, furnished at this store at wholesale. 
HOKACE WATERS, Sole Agent. 
| Constantly on hand, an extensive assortment of second 
| hand Pianos, in rosewood and mahogany cases, varying in 
| prices from $30 to $150 Second hand lian Pianos. from 
| $200 to $275. Grand Pianos, from $300 to $700. Prince & 
| Cos Meiodeons, from $35 to $90. Carhart’s, $55 to $90. 
| Guitars, from $10'to $75, &e., &e. Sept l6—ly 


jpn lelice! 
| THE PAVILION FAMILY SCHOOL, HARTFORD, 
CONNECTICUT, 
| } yo I. BIRD, and J. BIRD, B. A , Principals, will re- 
} open on the Ist of November. In this school are 
taught all the common branches of education, from the 
Speliing Book to the College Classics, including the Mod 
ern Languages, Music. and Drawing. The location of the 
| school is considered particularly eligible, having all the 
advantages of country for retirement, and of city for city 
| privileges. Particular attention is paid to the htalth and 
} manners of the pupils, and to the cultivation of their moral 
and religious principles. 

Lads from eight to fourteen years of age are preferred. 
Circulars sent where requested. 

References. — Rev. Dr. Hawes, Hon T.S. Williams, S. 
Terry, Thomas Smith, George Beach, Esquires, Hartford; 
Prof. Silliman. Kev. Dr. Fitch, New Haven; Rev. W. A. 
Hallock, F. Howe S. E. Morse, W. K. Strong, Esquires, 
New York; Kev. R. R. Gurley, Washington city. 

Oct. 14. 











PATENT AGENCY. 


HE subscriber continues the business of Solicitor for 

Patents. Gratetul for the liberal patronage be has en- 
joyed, and for the gratifying testimonials of satisfaction that 
he has received from those who have employed him, he re- 
solves by promptness ani assiduity to merit a continuation 
of their favors Having been many years engaged in build- 
ing and operating all kinds of machicery, and having invent- 
ed some of the important improvements now generally 
adopted, his intimate know'edge of mechanical operations 
enables him to understand and to specify inventions much 
more readily and accurately than lawyers, who have for- 
merly done the business. 

Models forwarded to the subscriber will be duly attended 
to, drawings and specifications prepared, and patents pro- 
cured. Models must be marked with the inventor’s name. 
Those writing from a distance must give the town, county, 
and State. All transportation of modele and letter postage 
shoald be prepaid. Those who desire to have their inven- 
tions examined, can, by sending a description and rongh 
drawing, with a fee of five dollars, bave an examination and 
opinion as to the patentability of the plan. 

AZA ARNOLD. Patent Agent. 

Washington, D. C., 9th month 20th, 1852. 

References —His Excellency P.Al.en, Governor of Rhode 
Island; Edward Lawton, Collector of Customs, Newport, 
Rhode Island; Hon. Thomas J. Kusk. U S. Senate; Hon, 
Charles T. James, U. S. Senate. Sept 23—6m 


‘OFFICE FOR PATENTS, WASHINGTON, D, C. 


C. ROBBINS, Solicitor of Putents, will prepare the 
e necessary Drawings and Papers for applicants for pat- 
ents and transact all other business in the line of his pro- 
fession at the Patent Office. He can be consulted on all 
uestiona relating to the patent laws and decisions in the 
United States or Eurcpe. He will procure re-hearings on 
rejected applications for patents, prepare new papers, and 
obtain patents in all cases where there is any novelty. Per- 
sons at & distance, desirous of having examinations made at 
the Patent Office, prior to making applicatioa for a patent, 
taay forward (post paid, enclosing a fee of five dollars) a 
clear statement of their case. when i omediate attention will 
be given to it, and all the inform«tion that could be obtained 
by a visit of the appiicant in person, relating to the novelty 
of their invention. and the requisite steps to be taken to 
obtain a patent therefor, (should it prove to be new.) will be 
promptly forwarded to them by mail 
All letters on business must be post paid, and enclose a 
suitable fee where a written opinion is required. 
O-F~ Office on F street, opposite the Patent Office. 
He has the honor of referring, by permission to Hon. H. 
L Elisworth and Gon. Edmund Burke, late Commissioners 
of Patents, and to those for whom he has transacted busi- 
ness during the past seven years. Oct. 23. 


JAMES STRAIN, ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
Lasalle, Lasalle Co., Illinois, 


ILL give prompt attention to all professional business 

* intrusted to his care in tue middie and northern part 
of the State, to the locating of land warrants, purchase and 
sale of real estate, examination of titles, payment of taxes, 
&c. Refers to Hon. Samuel Lew’, Cincinnati, Ohio; Col. 
William Keys, Hilisborough, Oh.o; Moses Barlow, Eaq. 
Xenia, Ohio. Jan. 22—ly 











50,000 COPIES SOLD IN EJGHT WEEKS 


UNCLE TOM'S CABIN: OR, LIFE AMONG THE 
LOWLY. 


BY MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


OR sale, wholesale and retail,at the Publirhers’ loweat 
cash prices, viz: single copy.in paper. (2 vois.) $1; 
cloth, lettered, 81.505 exraxilt. $2 The Trade supptied 
at a discount of 20 per cent , with a further discount of 5 per 

cent. for cash, on saies of not less than five copies. 

WILLIAM HARNED 
Publishing Agent, 48 Beekman street. 
New York, June :7. 





DAVLD TORRENCE, NOTARY PUBLIC, 
Menin, ( nio, 

wit take acknowledgments depositions, aMdavits,and 
protestations, in town or country; is agent for the 
National Era, the Union Mutual Life Insurance Compa- 
ny, the American Live Stock Insurance Compuny; and 
wit attend to the collection of claims generally: also, tosell. 

ing, leasing, and renting real estate. 
loway’s Buildings np stairs—cornerroom 

Sept. 19—ly 





LIGHT'S 
KEEP COOL, GO AHEAD, 
AND A FEW OTHER POEMS. 


TEREOTYPED in the neatest Pocket style. Price, pa- 
+> per covers, 121-2 cents; cloth, 25 cents. Liberal dis- 
count. to the Trade, to Book Agents,and to those who bay 
extra copies for presents. 

02°F Copies, in paper covers, sent by mail, free of postage, 
under 500 miles,on the reception of 12 cents in postage 
stamps—or, in cloth binding, for 24 cents 


e OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


These Poems have been extensively cuirent through the 
press, and stamped “‘g-nuine” by public favor.— Boston 
Transcript. ; 

Quite as good as Mr. Tupper’s efforts in the same vein.— 
Boston Post. 

Worth a bushel of Annuals.—Heraid. 

Brim fall of stirring, stanch, breathing poems. Mac- 
kay’s Good Time Coming, and Light’s Keep Cool, are pro- 
duttions that give the reader a new set of muscles, and a 
nuw and brave heart —Boston Bre 

Fine, spirited productions, that only need an Englieh en. 
dorsement, to be generally admired.—Salem Gazette. 

Like flowers from a garden, where the shrubs are not nua- 
merous, but very delicate and ra:e.—Puriian Recorder. 

The verses ate of that manly, hopeful, animating kind, 
which itis good to have sounding like stirring music in the 
ear, bracing the uerves, quickening the step, and heiping 
one to face work and trial all the more cheerfully.— Ch, is- 
tian Register. 

Short iyrical poems, fall of vigorous sentiment, expressed 
in vigorous language.—Gruham’s Magazine. 

They have placed the author’s name in the good company 
of Mackay and others, who have given rhythmical utter- 
ance to the war-cries and pass-words of tne new world.— 
Wendell Phillips, in the Liberator. 

They will always have a eurrency, and carry a weight 
with them.— Boston Commonwealth 

‘A book by itself—not an imitation, but an original 
poems will bear a rigid griticism.— Congregationalist. 

All so original and so qnaint, that everybody who begins 
will go right through the book.— Olive phage: nai 

m,and not one but em ies & 
vAtoabeee estates Satire in harmonious measure and 
tless rhyme.— Christian Wutchman and Reflector. 

A very neat little collection of spirited poems, nome of 
them abounding in practical maxima, others quite imagine 
tive. Mr. ¢ has made an admirable use of our nationai 
watch-words, Keep Cool, Go Ahead, &*., usi them as cap- 
ital texts fur spirit-stirriag Pacey S37 Era, 
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by G. W. LIGHT, 3 Cornhill, Boston ; and 
ps TEWRTT, PROCTOR ‘& WORTHINGTON, Cleve- 
laaé, Ohio. Jane 3. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C._ 


CAUSES—OONSEQUERCES—WHAT HAS BEEN— 
WHAT WILL BE. RS 
We shall transfer to our columns, from time 
to time, such articles or extracts from our po- 
litical exchanges as speculate upon the Causes 
and ‘Consequences of the late triamph of the 
Democracy, and discourse upon What Has 
Been and What Will Be. One should know 
what the Future may bring forth. 


—_—_— 








HIS COURSE MAPPED OUT. 

From the Washington Union, November 2. 

The Washington Union holds the Baltimore 
Platform sacred, and says it has mapped ont 
the course of the President elect. _ 

“ That such a man will conduct the Admin- 
istration which is to begin on the 4th March, 
1853, with commanding and consummate 
ability and success, cannot reasonably be 
doubted. He will inaugurate it by choosing 
for his counsellors wise, popular, and orthodox 
Democrats. Himself the candidate chosen to 
unite the whole Democratic party, he will take 
such steps as will perpetuate this harmony. 
Knowing intimately and well the relations 
which our public men bear to the country, and 
enlightened by a long and brilliant career co- 
temporaneous with some of the most striking 
events in our political history, we repose un- 
hesitatingly upon his judgment and patriotism. 
The isszes he will have to meet are doubtless 
already mapped out before him. Whether they 
refer to foreign or domestic policy, he will find 
the principle by which each is to be managed 
and disposed of in the great chart laid down 
by the Govietien which placed him in nomi- 
nation, Is is history that every great good 
that has been conferred upon our common 
country has been conferred by Democratic Ad- 
ministrations or by Democratic policy. Before 
the example of the Administration of Franklin 
Pierce, every apprehension of discord and of 
confusion will subside or vanish. In his hands 
no great interests will be perilled, no dishonor 
unredressed, no difficulty undisposed of. We 
predict for him a career in the Chief Executive 
office of the nation which will prove that, in 
choosing him as the standard-bearer of the 
Democratic party, our National Convention 
took that step which, while it promoted har- 
mony in our own political family, led the way 
to the prosperity and the happiness of the 
people for long years to come.” 


ANNEXATION OF CUBA, TO BE A MEASURE 
OF THE NEW ADMINISTRATION. 

The Ashtabula Sentinel ridiculed the idea of 
the annexation of Cuba as a mere scarecrow. 
In our devotion to Party, we sometimes for- 
get the true object of Party organization. We 
repeat now, what we said before the election, 
notwithstanding the apprehension of some at 
that time that it might win voters over to 
Scott,) that the annexation of Cuba is a pet 
project with the Slaveholding Propaganda. 


CUBA-ANNEXATION POLICY OPENLY AVOW- 
BD BY THE CENTRAL ORGAN OF THE DE- 
MOORACY. 

From the Washington Union, Nov. 2, 1852. 


In connection with the United States, two 
topics of discussion at present engross the at- 
tention of the British press—the Fugitive Slave 
Law and the annexation of Cuba. British 
politicians see the necessity which, resistless as 
a law of Nature, draws the island of Cuba to 
the embrace of the United States. Nor are they 
insensible to that tendency of events which 
foreshadows the day when the benign influence 
of American institutions shall be commensu- 
rate with the American continent. The pros- 
pective grandeur of the American nation was 
recently portrayed by the London Times, in an 
article as conspicuous for its comprehensive 
reach of thought as for its fervid eloquence. 
The contemplation of the brilliant picture 
transported the writer into the regions of pure 
rhapsody, and he surrendered himself to spec- 
ulations not unworthy the believer in the 
“manifest destiny” of the United States. 
Judging from the tone of the British press, it is 
absurd to affect an apprehension that the Brit- 
ish Government would interpose to thwart the 
purposes of the United States, should policy 
dictate the ultimate acquisition of Cuba. We 
speak now of the event itself, and not of the 
mode of its accomplishment ; for it cannot be 
imagined that this country will ever lose its 
respect, either for the law of nations, the stip- 
ulations of treaty, or the requirements of public 
justice. The great party to whom the people 
have just intrusted the honor and the interests 
of the country will not be more solicitous to 
promote the one than to preserve the other in 
untarnished purity. A portion of the British 
press, representing the liberal sentiment of the 
country, rejoices at every advance step in 
American progress—at each successive exten- 
sion of Republican government. The party of 
which this portion of the British press is the 
representative is rapidly increasing its influence 
in the coincils of the British empire. It was 
this party that compelled the repeal of the corn 
laws, reform in the Parliamentary representa- 
tion, and Catholic emancipation. However 
hostile old Tory bigotry might be to the expan- 
sion of American territory and the increase of 
American power, this young and vigorous party 
would effectually defeat any attempt to clip 
the wings of the American eagle. 

CUBAN ANNEXATION ADVOCATED BY THE 
MAINE DEMOCRACY. 
From the Belfast (Me.) Journal. 

We know very well that the Whigs are en- 
deavoring to make a bugbear out of this mat- 
ter of Cuban annexation. But we are not of 
those who dodge an issue one day and accept 
it another. And now, upon the eve of a Presi- 
dential election, we are free to say that, ac- 
cording to our belief, if the insults which have 
been proffered to us by the Spanish-Cuban 
Government are ever to be redressed, it will be 
through a Democratic Administration; and 
such a redress points to the disenthralment of 
the Cubans, whose independence must come 
before annexation. 

One of the objections of the Journel to the 
pone incorporation of Cuba into the 

nion is, that it would be the addition of an- 
other slave State. In the first place, it is to be 
remembered that this would not be to give the 

“balance of power” to the slave representation 
in Congress. Again, this balance itself is a 
sliding balance, and moredver an invention of 
Mr. Calhoun. We of the North, one would 
think, now that free States are so fast being 
added to the Union, should not contend for it. 


And let it be remembered that almost all the | 


men aad presses of the North are firm in their 
opposition to the extension of slavery into ter- 
ritory now free. If we sustain this doctrine, 
and claim that we have the constitutional right 
to enforce it, does not this cit us off from the 
right to say to the South, we will oppose the 
most valuable acquisition, because it has al- 
ways been slave territory? It isa poor rule 
that will not work both ways. Let us consider 
the matter in the light of the broadest human- 
ity. All the cost and labor of the English 
Government has failed te suppress the African 
slave trade. The largest importation? of slaves 
are into Cuba. The acquisition of that island, 
then, would remove almost entirely one of the 
worst featares of slavery, one unknown in our 
country. But this is not all. The millions of 
native whites are now in an infinitely worse 
— than ea! blacks. That is a mawkish 
and senseless philanthropy which, in its fear of 
the possible acquisition of Cuba, would deny 
liberty to its white population, and perpetuate 
the ‘horrors of the “middle passage,” as pic- 
tured by Wilbertorce. 

8 the objection that Cuba is slave ter- 
ritory, the J goes into the old cry about 
the dangers to be apprehended from the ex- 

of our territory. And here it indulges 
in some of the most remarkable reflections on 
the nature of our Government that were ever 
put in type. In the first these acquisi- 
tions “are adding a vast amount to the power 


and patronage of the National Executive ;” 
and, in the second place, these distant States, 
: nion, may become dis- 

‘separate from the Republic.” 


‘hess do we object to it on the score of humani- 


arch, giving more of firmness and solidity to 
the base. * 9 

Thus we have no fears that the acquisition 
of Cuba would endanger the Republic. Still 


‘ty. Our position, then, is exactly here: let our 

Government deal with Cuba exactly as it would 
with any other power. If the comity of nations 
and the stipulations of treaties are outraged, 
let redress be had. It is not for us to be so 
tender towards Spain as to submit to her in- 
sults because she is weak and fool-hardy. 

The Havana correspondent of the N. York 
Tribune (a paper which is violent against all 
Cuban movements, and the editor of which has 
such large schemes of philanthropy that so 
small an affair as the liberty of some millions 
of Cubans is not worth a moment’s considera- 
tion) gives some details of the condition of af- 
fairs at Havana. He says that the secrecy with 
which everything is conducted by the Govern- 
ment is inquisitorial. In Havana, men are se- 
cretly seized and hurried to dungeons in the 
night. Their friends may never hear from 
them again. In the damp cells they may be 
kept until their minds have become impaired, 
when a confession may be extorted that will 
send them to the garote ; or, if nothing can be 
proved, they are sent away ruined men. Car- 
riages from the country are often seen to ar- 
rive, guarded by soldiers, and women are taken 
out and incarcerated in prison. “How long,” 
exclaims the correspondent alluded to, “ will 
these abominable things be tolerated? It is a 
stain upon the national character of the Amer- 
ican people, that such.a Government should be 
suffered to exist so near Washington’s grave! ” 

And it is to perpetuate such a state of things 
as this, and out of fear that Caba—an island 
so rich as to support the Government of Spain— 
may add its treasures to our Union, that we 
are, when insultingly smitten upon one cheek, 
asked to turn the other also! Out upon such 
policy! We are confident that the better sense 
of the people will reject such absurdities ; and 
here, upon the eve of our great contest, we most 
gladly accept the issue which the Whigs so 
loudly thrust upon us. 


THE SLAVERY PROPAGANDA BMBOLDENED. 
Expedition to St. Domingo and Cuba.—In re- 
gard to expeditions to St. Domingo and Cuba, 
the New York Courier says: 


“There has been an expedition organized to 
go to St. Domingo, but it consists of hundreds 
instead of thousands. What is the ultimate 
object of the emigrants is known to nobody, 
robably not even to themselves. Most certain 
it is, that if there is any filibusterism in these 
proceedings, it is entirely disconnected with 
the Cuba movement. 

“That there is an expedition—a formidable 
expedition, in which thousands of men are en- 
listed—now prepared to sail for Cuba, when- 
ever the signal shall be given by the leaders, is 
also a fixed fact. But the object of these men 
is solely the disruption of Cuba from the Span- 
ish Government. They have not the least con- 
nection with the St. Domingo affair. 

“ As to the Cuban expedition, we learn ‘from 
an undoubted source’ that it isin a forward 
state of preparation; and it is represented that 
the utmost care has been taken by the leaders 
not to violate the neutrality laws of the United 
States. All the arms and ammunition required 
have been procured abroad in large quantities, 
and are now deposited without the bounds of 
the United States, in a depot known only to a 
few of the leading spirits. Not even a pop-gun 
has been procured in the United States. The 
men are to leave this country as emigrants— 
unarmed—and will sail from different ports, 
and, it is calculated, in such a manner that no 
suspicion shall go abroad as to their actual 
destination. The measures of the revolution- 
ists have been taken with great circumspec- 
tion, and it is only to be feared that those who 
embark in this expedition will meet the bloody 
fate of their predecessors.” 


TEXAS TOO. 

A division of Texas has been in agitation in 
that State for more than two years past. At 
the present time, the advocates of division are 
mainly in Eastern Texas, where several news- 
papers are enlisted in the cause. We are in- 
formed by the Houston Telegraph that the 
scheme is rapidly gaining favor, and that it is 
even proposed to hold an extra session of the 
Legislature upon the subject. The Telegraph 
strenuously opposes it, urging that if there 
should be a division of the State, as proposed, 
into Eastern and Western Texas, there would 
be great danger of the western section becom- 
ing a free State, which the Telegraph thinks 
would much depreciate the value of slave prop- 
erty in Eastern Texas. It is stated that the 
success attending the culture of sugar in Texas 
has been such, that the country between the 
Trinity and Guadalupe rivers is rapidly filling 
up with planters, and, if the State remains 
united for some years longer, it will be pretty 
woll peopled with a slaveholding population. 
Mr. Webster was kind enough to inform the 
Slavery men that four States could be carved 
out of Texas, according to the resolution of an- 
nexation; they will wait a little while till 
things are ripe. 
From the Baltimore Times. 

CUBA IN A “FIDGET.” 


From the tone of reports which wash 
ashore in the United States, the authorities of 
Cuba are ina state of mortal apprehension with 
respect to the result of the Presidential elec- 
tion. They anticipate a formidable demonstra- 
tion at the hands of “Pierce and King,” or 
some of their progressive adherents ; and what 
the consequences of such a vote as that of 
Tuesday last may be, it is needless to conjec- 
ture. ‘The Captain-General, starting upon his 
own premises, and aided somewhat by a por- 
tion of the press of the United States, will leap 
to the conclusion that the “flibustiers” are in 
a frightful majority; and we may naturally 
enough expect him to put the island through 
some unusual attitudinizing preparatory to the 
expected invasion. Let us make some allew- 
ance in advance for any strange capers in Cu- 
ba about the election in the United States, and 
at the same time use the obvious effect of the 
result of the election in that quarter discreetly. 


NEW COALITION CONTEMPLATED. 
From the New York Tribune. 


The Rout of the Whig Party—We make 
the following extract from a private letter of 
condolence upon the result of the election: 

“Tt is certainly very vexatious to think that 
the people should have paid so little attention 
to the many good things that you, and I, and 
all of us, have said during the campaign—and 
that 1,600,000 copies of the Life of Scott should 
have had no other effect than to give Pierce 28 
States out of 30. Nevertheless, we may as well 
take it A pany. as Socrates drank his hemlock. 
It vexed me considerably at first; but when I 
found there was not a single plank left, and 
that no chance existed for the re-formation of 
the Whig party, I was consoled. 

“I had long since become tired of being 
cheated by Whig great men at one time, and 
ridden over by them at another, and it is quite 
a comfort to me now to think that we are rid 
of them. Five years since | made up my mind 
that next to electing a good Whig President 
who could be depended upon, the best thing 
would be that the party should be annihilated. 
And now, though I have failed in my first wish, 
I am sure of my second. 

“T rejoice that, as Scott could not be elected, 
Pierce comes in in such a way as frees him from 
any necessity of looking to any extreme of his 
party for support. Whig opposition is at an 
end, and the external foree being withdrawn, 
the internal one will have full play, and the 
party will be shivered to peices, after which 
will come new combinations. Take comfort. 
Things will come right. I have not seen a 
Whig these twenty-four hours, and the fast I 
did see were buying Salt River tickets.” 


From the New York Daily Times (Whig.) 
THE ELECTION. 


iritless and uninteresting. The gen- 
eral belief has been that the result was of very 


distress in any section, or in any leading inter- 
est. Labor is very generally employed and re- 
warded. The credit of the country is pood. 
Money, in abundance, is obtainable at home 
and abroad, for all the great enterprises of the 
day, and commerce has been in the highest de- 
gree flourishing and profitable. Under such a 
state of things, it was obviously impossible to 
fasten public attention upon theories of politi- 
cal economy, or to create any apprehension of 
impending evils. So far as existing palpable 
facts go, the business interests of the country 
seem to be well enough off as they stood; and 
no great degree of public interest could be 
awakoned in the clouds which a clearer fore- 
sight might discern in the rising future. It is 
only in the midst of pressing distress, such as 
involved the country in 1840, that public at- 
tention can be thoroughly aroused and fasten- 
ed upon financial and economical issues. The 
question of internal improvements is at best 
one of local concern, and never takes very 
strong hold upon the general feeling of the 
country, or upon the contests of political parties. 

The issues of 1848, moreover, have all been 

removed from the field of strife, by the legisla- 
tion which admitted California, and gave ter- 
ritorial Governments to New Mexico and Utah; 
and the platforms of the two National Conven- 
tions swept away, especially in the Northern 
States, whatever points of political difference 
connected with Slavery that legislation might 
have left behind it. 
Everything thus tended to divest the Presi- 
dential contest of all special interest and im- 
portance. It became, in the general appreben- 
sion, merely a struggle between men; and as 
such, it lacked the essential elemente of enthu- 
siasm and energy of the struggles of 1844 
and 1848. 

The policy of the Democratic party is to 
strengthen our commercial alliance with Eng- 
land, by making each country more dependent 
upon the other for needed supplies, even to the 
neglect of our domestic interests and resources. 
Free Trade is of very little consequence to any 
other nations except England and the United 
States. The commercial interests of those two 
great nations are daily acquiring greater influ- 
ence on the politics of both continents, and their 
consolidation, by means of Free Trade, is like- 
ly to lead to results of which the advocates of 
that policy are not fully aware. England has 
no single political or social necessity more im- 
perative than that of close commercial rela- 
tions with the United States, and of free access 
to American markets, and to that necessity 
everything else will be made to bend. 

Nothing has contributed more to the strength 
of the Democratic party in this canvass than a 
feeling that in its foreign relations our Govern- 
ment has not taken the stand required by its 
position as the great Republic among the na- 
tions of the earth; and we anticipate in this 
direction, therefore, some decisive advantages 
from its ascondency. We shall certainly be 
glad to welcome, at the hands of any Adminis- 
tration, Democratic or Whig, a more energetic 
vindication of American rights, a more cordial 
recognition of American principles, and a 
warmer regard for Republicanism abroad, than 
have been witnessed for a few years past. And 
unless it should prove utterly blind to the indi- 
cations of public sentiment, a Democratic Ad- 
ministration, coming into power at the present 
crisis, could not fail to make some advance 
upon existing practices in this respect. 

We are not among those who consider the 
welfare of the country, for all coming time, as 
irretrievably bound up in the result of any one 
election. While we think its best interests 
would have been promoted by the election of 
Gen. Scott, we readily concede that all the ad- 
vantages are not upon one side, and that the 
country, ten years hence, may possibly be bet- 
ter off for the election of Gen. Pierce. In the 
long run, we believe the substantial interests 


‘of the country will vindicate themselves; that 


if protection to our industry be indispensable 
to our prosperity, it will force itself in due time 
upon the Government; and that it is not in the 
power of any Administration greatly to check 
our advancement in that high career of social 
prosperity and of national greatness upon 
which we have entered. And in all our judg- 
ments of parties and of men—of administra- 
tions and of officers—we shall look to the per- 
manent good of the country, rather than to the 
considerations of temporary and party advan- 
tage. 


THE CAUSES. 

The New York Courier, which surrendered 
its preferences for Mr. Webster, to give effect 
to the Baltimore nomination, presents the fol- 
lowing as the causes of the disaster : 

Every member of the so-called Whig party 
repudiates the idea of surrendering his princt- 
ples to the behests of party; and not only in- 
dignantly denies any allegiance to party when 
such allegiance conflicts with his principles, 
but openly claims, and fearlessly exercises, the 
7 of thinking and acting for himself upon 
all National questions, regardless of party con- 
siderations. 

And it is because those who at Baltimore, in 
June last, were intrusted with the selection of 
a Whig candidate for the Presidency, wilfully 
shut their eyes to these simple facts, that we 
have to record the overwhelming defeat which 
has almost annihilated the semblance of a 
Whig party in the country. 

There is not a solitary Whig less in the Uni- 
ted States to-day than there were five months 
ago; and there were enough then to have in- 
sured us such a triumph as never yet has been 
witnessed, if we had not foolishly and wicked- 
ly compromised our principles upon what was 
claimed to be the altar of expediency. The 
Whig party is this day, numerically, the strong- 
est party in the country; and could to-morrow, 
under favorable circumstances, demonstrate the 
truth of this declaration. 

The defeat which has befallen us was clear- 
% predicted by this and hundreds of other 

hig presses, which have in good faith sus- 
tained Gen. Scott, because they believed him 
worthy of the confidence of the whole Whig 
party of the country; although by no manner 
of means as much entitled to the nomination 
as was the great patriot and statesman whom 
@ nation mourns, and whose name inscribed 
upon the Whig banner would have secured to 
us an easy and a triumphant victery. We fore- 
saw a twelvemonth since that Gen. Scott had 
committed a grave political error in permitting 
his name to be connected with the Abolition 
proceeding of the Pennsylvania State Conven- 
tion, which would inevitably defeat his elec- 
tion, if nominated ; and, although we exone- 
rated him from being a party to the proceed- 
ings against the Compromise, we ventured to 
predict that, if he did not promptly repudiate 
the proceedings of the Convention alluded to. 
he must inevitably be defeated if nominated 
for the Presidency. 

The result has demonstrated that the Whigs 
of this city and State, and of the United States. 
who believed that Gen. Scott had compromise 
himself by his-collusion with the Free-Soilers 
and Abolitionists, would never give him their 
support ; and that there existed no power to 
disabuse them in this regard. The truth is, 
the Whig party distrusted, most unjustly as we 
know, the principles of Gen. Scott in relation 
to the slavery question; and even those who 
voted for him do not take his defeat to heart. 


THE CONSEQUENCES. 
From the Buffalo Advertiser (Whig.) 


If we are to rely upon the events which are 
to follow the accession of our opponents to pow- 
er, by the shadows which have been cast be- 
fore, our fears for the peace and the welfare of 
the country may well be excited. The Demo- 
cratic politicians supposed to be most in the 
confidence of Mr. Pierce, and who have been 
the chief workers in the past campaign, have 
openly avowed that the icy which has hith- 
erto prevailed in our Government is to be 
henceforth discarded—that the “taper of Wash- 
ington” is to be obscured by a fiercer flame. 
It is true, great allowance must be made for the 
latitude in which Democratic orators are wont 
to indulge, when striving to secure the votes of 
the masses; but enough has been seriously an- 
nounced to render it no longer doubtful that a 
system of aggression will be adopted by the 
coming Administration, which may speedily in- 
volve our nation in war with European powers. 

this desire to cast down the gaunt- 
let to the world arises from a wish to check 


the ion and tyranny exercised by des- 
potic Gover ts over the human or 
whether it is prompted solely by the desire to 
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tic Governments, not only against ourselves, 
bat ainst the iad of liberty in the Old 
World. We say to Russia and to Austria, 
“Hungary shall be free,’ or to England, “ you 
shall no longer oppress Ireland,” and the bonds 
are instantly drawn tighter around the limbs 
of those we would emancipate. Every Euro- 
pean power would unite to repel the interfer- 
ence, even as the people of the Union would 
rise as ope man against any attempt on the 
part of a Yoreign nation to compel America to 
abolish the institution of slavery in her States. 

But if the pugnacious propensity evinced by 
the party about to rule the destinies of this na- 
tion for a period of four years, arises solely 
from @ project, as yet undefined, to seize upon 
the possessions of other powers—to annex Cuba, 
and St. Domingo, and Hayti, and Mexico, and 
Canada—then may we well look for results yet 
more disastrous ere the country is again res- 
cued from their grasp. A newspaper para- 
graph is not the place in which to point out, 
from the experience of history, the inevitable 
ruin which attends this fatal propensity to ter- 
ritorial aggrandizement. Yet woe cannot glance 
at the records of the past without being im- 
pressed with the fact that every leading power 
of the earth, from time to time, has in its turn 
compassed its own overthrow by the attempt to 
grow beyond its strength. Too rapid ramifi- 
cation weakens the parent stem, and when the 
fierce blast strikes the heavy branches which 
have sprung forth, the trunk yields to its fury, 
and the proud tree is hurled to the earth. Let 
America “ grow with her growth and strength- 
en with her strength,” and the things she now 
seeks will then seek her. Far wiser will it be 
to remain until the objects we covet come with- 
in our reach, than to lose our balance by stretch- 
ing forth to grasp them. 

t may be thet Mr. Pierce is wronged by 
these suspicions as to the aggressive nature of 
his contemplated foreign policy. [f so, the 
fault lies at the door of those speakers and 
presses which during the campaign have en- 
deavored to spread abroad the impression that 
his course would be such as we have hinted at. 
Should their assertions be unfounded, and 
should a wise, national, and pacific spirit in- 
fuse itself into the new Administration, it will 
be a happy surprise to the nation. 





From the New York Tribune. 
SEWARDISM. 


Whoever shall write the history of the late 
political contest, will have to record the disas- 
trous failure of an attempt to enforce upon the 
Whig party an outward uniformity of opinion 
and action with regard to human slavery. For 
this uniformity there is no foundation either 
in fact or tradition. Our Northern and South- 
ern people have always regarded slavery with 
very different eyes; and, so long as it shall ex- 
ist among ‘us, probably always will. In no 
National Convention, in no Congressional cau- 
cus, in no assemblage claiming to speak in be- 
half of the Whigs of the whole Union, was 
there ever an assumption of power to create 
or declare uniformity on this subject prior to 
this presont 1852. Messrs. Toombs and Ste- 
phens did indeed attempt to force such a dec- 
laration in the Congressional caucus of Decem- 
ber, 1849; but their repulse was signal and 
conclusive, leaving them only the old resort of 
defeating the party they could not control. 
The second attempt of the kind was made by 
the opponents of General Scott’s nomination 
in the last Baltimore Convention—with what 
success has been told in the succeeding canvass 
and its result. 

Another extraordinary feature of the late 
canvass was the virtual combination of the 
magnates and usual managers of both the 
great parties, powerfully aided, though not with 
such evident malice prepense, by those of the 
third party, to hurt down and crush a single 
individual, and he no candidate for office, and 
nowise connected with the dispensation of 
spoils. Governor Seward not only holds no 
post of power or influence under the present 
Administration, but-he stood expressly pledged 
to refuse any under the next, had General Scott 
been chosen. No matter what might have 
been the result of the recent contest, he would 
have remained what he now is, and for three 
years must continue to be—a Senator from the 
State of New York. And yet against him have 
the batteries of the now victorious host been 
pointed throughout the canvass—the fire of the 
traitors in the Whig camp has all been aimed 
at his devoted head. Members of Congress, 
electors of President, and various orders of ex- 
notables, have renounced the Whig party, by 
which they have hitherto been honored and 
cherished, with no other avowed reason than 
this—that General Scott was the “Seward 
candidate,” and therefore must be crushed. 
“Seward!” “Seward!” “Seward!” has been 
the burden of our adversaries’ song from the 
outset—the theme on which the Satanic press 
has expended half its venom, and on which 
the journals subsisting on advertisements of 
women and children for sale, have expatiated 
with unequalled persistence and fervor. The 
Whig potentates who have given their means 
and their names toward the promotion and 
support of “ Webster Union” tickets have done 
so to feed fat their grudge, not against Scott, but 
against Seward. To that end have mercantile 

higs by thousands either refused to vote for 
President at all, or voted plump for Pierce and 
King—ready not merely to defeat but to anni- 
hilate the Whig party, if they might thereby 
demolish Seward. To this end, too, have extra 
exertions been put forth by the Barnburners, 
who feel that their recreancy and shame can 
never be effaced from the public recollection, so 
long as Governor Seward remains in the Sen- 
ate, faithful to the principles and convictions 
which have rendered his name detested by 
every trafficker in human sinews—by every 
perpetrator of legalized villanies throughout the 
civilized world. 

Well, the conspiracy of aristocrat with jaco- 
bin, slave-trader with agrarian, Pearl street 


-with the Five Points, has been crowned with 


unmeasured success. General Scott is over- 
whelmingly defeated, and the Whig party not 
merely discomfited, but annihilated. We have 
no prophetic ken, and make no pretensions to 
reading the future; but we do not see how the 
Whig party, as such, can ever be rallied again. 
Defeat is but an accident, to which any party 
may be subjected; but a defeat based on com- 
prehensive, systematic treachery, like that just 
experienced, can hardly be other than conclu- 
sive. ¥ 

For it must be considered that even those 
cotton journals and politicians, which finally 
yunees a reluctant support to General Scott, 

ad taken such @ course preparatory to the 
Whig National Convention as to neutralize and 

ar their su uent acquiescence. They 
sat out with the eoetion coat General Scott 
must not be nominated, since his nomination 
would be a “Seward triumph,” which all the 
South, and Conservatives everywhere, must re- 
pudiate. When, therefore, they came round, 
and undertook to commend the nomination 
which they had so unsparingly denounced in 
advance, their adversaries had only to quote 
against them their own diatribes, hardly yet 
cold, to prove that, on their own showing, 
General Scott should be | sage and defeated 
because of “Sewardism.” Thus they had taken 
the precaution to render their support of Gen- 
eral Scott a nullity before they could be re- 
quired to  rho-ae it. The result, it is now ob- 
vious, could hardly have been other than it is. 

“But,” says one, “how does all this prove 
the Whig party annihilated? Why may it not 
regain its former strength by eschewing or 
avoiding Sewardism ?” 

We answer—If you mean simply that the 
Whig party can rally and regain its former 
power by merely purging itself of all that is 
stigmatized as “Sewardism,” we entreat you to 
go ahead with the experiment. There is noth- 
ing more to risk or lose now, and there can be 
no harm in trying this on and trying it out. 
We whom you call “Sewardites” are tired, 
and will gladly rest awhile, and let you go 
ahead as you see fit. Whether your anti-pro- 
gressive, pro-sla Whig y would be 
stronger than that which has just been routed, 
or would resemble on trial “the tragedy of 
Hamlet, with the part of Hamlet omitted,” can 
better be determined after than before a trial. 
There can be no reasonable objection to that. 


But if mean that those to spite and 
ph gg PS just broken down 
the party, will follow and sustain you i 


in re- 
storing and re-establishing it, with the under- 
standing that they are to be aliens and servi- 
tors therein until consent to suppress their 
own convictions and profess 
would advise not to invest either efforts or 
hopes in so a ulation. 


no hurry to move at all when they do take 
part you in another can it will be as 
your equals, and nothing short of it. y are 
not into a convention with you , to 





and their candidate then beaten by you, not- 
withstanding his acceptance of your platform. 
They will not consent that a candidate’s avowed 
determination to re 
with equal favor, whatever their views of the 


last Baltimore platform, shall be deemed a suf: | 


ficient reason for his defeat at your hands. If 
they are to be proscribed, they prefer to suffer 
at the hands of their avowed and consistent 
adversaries, rather than at those of superficial 
but treacherous compatriots. 





From the Banner of the Cross. 


Livineston, Sumpter Co., Aua., 1852. 
Sir: By the mail I return, uncut, a copy of 
your “Speech in the Senate of the United 
States, on your motion to repeal the Fugitive 
Slave Bill.” 
This speech, which came under your frank, 
and consequently by your order, has, I suppose, 


been sent to others of my brethren whose names | 


and addrosses have been copied from the same 
published list of the clergy from which my own 
was taken. As you know nothing of me, I ac- 

uit you of any design to offend me personally. 

ou have only offered a general indignity to 
those ministers of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church whose homesare in the South. In the 
abuse of the franking privilege, you have sought 
to obtrude the most obnoxious sentiments, ex- 
pressed in the most offensive manner, upon men 
who would have refused to hear them from 
your own lips. Men of the world deem this 
conduct insulting ; and I am yet to learn that 
an injury is any the less aggravated by the fact 
that the sufferers are forbidden to retaliate. 
We can only protest against such treatment. 
Whether our remonstrances are to be heeded 
by one who wantonly despises the patience not 
only, but the safety of the nation, is for you to 
decide. 

My own observations, during a residence of 
twelve years in Massachusetts, convinced me 
that charity to the fugitive slave demands that 
he be returned to his master. 

A careful reading of the Holy Scripture on 
the subject does not permit me to doubt that 
it is my duty, as a Christian minister, to insist 
upon the obligation of masters to their slaves. 
This I do. Nor do I hold back any part of the 
counsel of God. I teach slaves that they also 
are bound by Christian obligations to their 
a, er from which they are not 
released by unkindness and frowardness on the 
part of their masters, supposing them to be 
“unkind and froward,” which is rarely the 
case. 

Were I living in Boston, and should a fugi- 
tive slave come to me for protection and assist- 
ance, he should certainly have both—protec- 
tion against the arts of demagogues and fanat- 
ics, who, having used him for their purposes, 
would leave him to starve; and assistance to 
return to that condition in life in which alone 
he can be truly happy. I would undoubtedly 
do all that man may do to make a Christian 
of him. This being accomplished, it would 
need but little argument to convince him of his 
duty as a Christian man—to go back to his 
master, and by increased diligence, zeal, and 
industry, to restore fourfold, if it were possible, 
whatever loss may have resulted from his run- 
ning away. This seems to be the rule of ac- 
tion prescribed by Holy Scripture in such 
cases. It certainly was the course pursued by 
St. Paul; and, so far as I am informed, the 
Protestant Episcopal Church throughout the 
United States acknowledges no “higher law.” 
Another course may be more popular with 
people whose applause you seek, but we have 
been taught that “that which is much es- 
teemed among men is abomination in the sight 
of God.” 

You must have known our views and feel- 
ings upon this subject, and therfore, by caus- 
ing the document which I now return to be 
forwarded to us under your frank, you have 
deliberately and grossly insulted the entire 
body of our clergy. 

For one, I feel it deeply. I do not like to be 
exposed to such impertinences. Still more 
deeply am I grieved by the thought that our 
labors for the benefit of the slave population 
are in any degree liable to be hindered by the 
interference of women, children, and men, who 
have not the least responsibility in the matter ; 
who, looking beyond the moral and social evils 
that lie at their own doors, are willing, for the 
gratification of a morbid or hypocritical philan- 
thropy, to overthrow the ordinance of God, 
and involve the whole country in ruin. 

Having thus discharged my duty, I hope to 
be troubled no more by you in relation to these 
subjects. Should it ever be in my power to 
render you any Christian service, you may be- 
lieve me “Your servant for Christ’s sake.” 


The Hon. Charles Sumner. 
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NEW STORE AND NEW GOODS, 
154 Court street, two doors east of the Revere 
House, Bostos. 


C=: H. MORSE has just opened a complete stock 
of rea!y made shirts and gents furnishing goods. Also, 
hats and caps, umbrellas, canes, fancy goods, &c. Shirts 
made to order. 

N.B. Weeds put on hats at short notice, and hate bleach- 
ed and pressed. July 29. 


ORMSBEE’S MINIATURE HOUSE, 

203 Washington, corner of Bromfield street, Boston. 
PATENT 
DAGUERREQTYPES, PHOTOTYPES, 

CABOTYPES— 
Largest in the World. 


THE RAILROAD ROUTE TO THE WEST. 


Through to Cincinnati by Rail the entire distance, 
except ten miles, which is done in Coaches, 


TWO LINES DAILY. 

| HE Fast Mail Line leaves Calvert Station daily at 11] 
P. M., and connects regularly with the Fast Line over 

the Penney lvania Railroad at Harrisburg, crosses the moun- 
tains in daylight, and puts passengers through to Pitts- 
burgh in twenty-six hours from the time of departure from 
Baltimore. ‘this line makes a direct connection with the 
fast teams on the Ohio and Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh and 
Cleveland, and the Cleveland, Colambus, and Cincinnati 
Railroads, and by it passengers are now going through from 
Baltimore to Cincinnati in forty-four hours, running time. 

‘The Slow Mail Line leaves the same place daily at half 
pastS8A.™. By thie line passengers reach pom t  | 
at 8 P. M. of the days of departure, and lie over until 
A. M. the next day, when they commence their passage over 
the mountain, and arrive in Pittsburgh that evening, or in 
thirty-six hours from time of departure from Baltimore, and 
with all the comfort and advantage of havieg enjoyed natu- 
ral rest and repose. « 

These Lines are now in the enjoyment of a most libera! 
patronage from the travelling public; their equipments 
cannot be surpassed by those of any other route between 
the Kast and West. 

NOTICE. 


Tick>ts for Pittsburgh, Massilon, Cleveland, and Uincin- 
nati, by “ the Railroad Line,” can be procured only of the 
Agent of the Ra'timore and Susquehaana Railroad Compa- 
ny, at Calvert Station, Baltimore, and at the following 
rates: 





June 3~ly 





ToCincinnati - - = = $17.00 
To Clevleand . : - - 1050 
To Massilon - - - 10.00 


To Pittsburgh - : : - - 960 
O¢y~ Travellers will bear in mind that this is the original 
through line to Cincinnati ; ite time and its accommodations 
cannot be excelled. 
ALFRED GAITHER, Superintendent. 
Office Baltimore and Susquehanna Railroad Co., 
Baltimore, August @. \852 Sept. 9 


MARLBORO’ HOTEL. 
EMPERANCE HOUSE. JENKS ¢ PARKS, No 
229 Washington strest, Boston.  C. W. JENKS. 

March 2~lye 





T, 4. PARKS, 





PORTRAIT OF HON. JOHN P. HALE! 


UST PUBLISHED, the best and most faithful Portrait 
of Freedom’s honored Leader, li:hographed in a snperior 
style from a recent Vaguerreotype, by eminent artists. 
Price 25 cents. The usual discount tothe trade. Boston: 
Published at the “ Commonwealth” Office. See that you 
order the Commonwealth Edition. 
Oce Every Free Democrat and every admirer of the man 
should possess a copy. Oct. 14—2m 


TO THE TRAVELLING PUBLIC, f 
; HE MADISON HOUSE, located on Main street, be- 
tween Front and Colambia, CINCINNATI, has been 
much enlarged during the past summer, and is now open to 
entertain ite former patrons and a portion of the travelling 
ublic. 
. Merchants, traders, and others visiting the city, will find 
the Madison House well located, accommodations good, and 
prices moderate. J. W. GARRISON & CO., 
Nov. 4—3m Proprietors. 


THE OXYGEN LAMP. 
HE subscribers would respectfally inform the public 
that they are the sole mannfacturers for the original 
Oxygen Lard or Oil Lamp, as patented by D. Kinnear, Feb. 
4th, 1851. This lamp has been before the public for three 
years, during which time there have been over one hundred 
thousand sold, and it bas received three first prem! and 








d and treat all Whigs | 


PROSPECTUS OF THE GLOBE : 


| THE OFFICIAL PAPER OF CONGRESS. 
ONGRESS hae made the Grose its organ of commu- 


Congressional Globe and A 
proceedings of Congrees revised by the members, are hence- 
| forth to be conveyed through the mails free of postage. At 

the late session of Congress, the following Joint Resolution 
was passed : 


“JOINT RESOLUTION providing for the distribution of 
the Laws of Congress, and the Debates thereon. 


gross, and the debates contributing to the true interpreta- 


the represen‘ative and constitnent bodies : 

_« Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Repre:enta- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That from and after the present session of Congress, 
the Congressional Globe and Appendix, which contain the 
laws, and the debates thereon, shall pass free through the 
mails, so long as the same sball be published by order of 
Congress: Provided, That vothing herein shall be constra 
ed to authorize the circulation of the Daily Globe free of 
postage. 

“ Approved August 6, 1852.” 


The Guozg will now, | trust, enter upon a new and more 
extended career of usefulness. Congress, which draws into 
its focus all the important topies and events of the times, 
for its discussion, and acts on them with a view to the in- 
teresta of the Kepublic, has provided a mode throngh which, 
without cost for the celivery. all that is said and done by 
the body which speaks and acts for the nation, shall be put 
within the reach of the yworest citizen. 

The liberality with which Congress patronizes the work 
enables the undersigned to repurt the proceedings, and de- 
liver full sets of both the Congressionai Globe and the Ap- 
pendix, containing the proceedings, daily debates, the writ- 
ten-ort speeches, the Messages of the President of the Uni- 
ted States, the Keporte of the Heads of Depart ents, ard 
all the Laws passed doring the sesai ~, for Three Dollare~ 
2 price which barely pays for the pritting the copies sub- 
scribed for by the people. Every one who will compare the 
price of this work with «ny other, considering the amount 
of matter and style of publication, will find that it is the 
cheapest circulated from any press in the world ; and if the 
country places the trae value on its political institutions— 
on the action of that representative cody which moves and 
maintains them, which brings under review, dironevea, and 
acts on all the interests of this wide-spread Kepublic; pre 
senting to the peo; le every event, foreign or domestic, that 
can, however remotely, affect the public interest—it may be 
= the best as wellas the cheapest publication in the 
wor 

The approach of a new Administration imparts peonliar 
importance to the next session of Congress. Throaghont 
the whole country, there will be solicitude to know what 
shape Congress will endeavor to give to the national affairs 
to meet the incoming Administration. The debates of the 
next ségsion will no duubt, as heretofore, foreshadow its 
policy. J¢is one of the admirable features of our institn- 
tions, that the popular body and executive head, both gifted 
with independent power, and both representing the Pesple 
and the States, shall act and react on each other. It is in 
this way the sovereign authority, exerted through different 
agents and from different quort-rs, gives that direction 
which its superior force compeis sometimes even dissenting 
departments of the Government to adopt- 

‘Lhose, therefore, who would understand well the* policy 
whioh is likely to bear upon the next Administration, ought 
to scan the debates of that Congress whieh immediately pre 
cedes it. Not measures only, bat the men who are to give 
them effect will depend much on the next Congrers; for 
without doubt, it will have its due influence en the atts o 
the new President, whoever he may be, in regard to al! that 
may interest the constituencies represented by ita m embers 
in regard to the greatest as well as the smallest matters and 
appointme: ts affecting them 

The proceedings vf Congress are firat published in the 
Daily Globe, which is laid on the d«sks of all the members, 
to let them see the reports and make what corrections they 
think proper, be:ore they are printed in the Congressionul 
Globe or the Appendix. The Daily Globe is published du- 
ring a session of Congres at the rate of Ten Dollars per 
annum. 

The Congression:.. Globe and Appendiz are printed on a 
double royal sheet in soyal quarto form, each namber con 
taining sixteen pages The Congressional Globe is made 
up of the daily proceedings «f the two Houses; and the Ar- 
pendiz embraces the long speeches withheld bv the speakers 
for revision, the Messages of che President of the United 
States, and the Reports of the Heads of the Exeontive De- 
partments. 

The Laws passed during a session, and an index to them 
are printed as soon as possible after adjournment, and sent 
toall subscribers for the Congressional Globeand Appendiz, 


TERMS. 
For one copy of the Duily Globe during the next ses- 

sion - : - : - . - - $2.50 
For one copy of the Congressional Globe, Appenliz, 

and Laws, for the next session - - - . 

The subscription money must accompany the order, else 
no attention will be paid to it 

Sabscriptions should reach here by the 15th of December, 
at farthest, to insnre all the numbers. 

1 have about five hundred surplus copies of the Congres- 
sional Glebe for the last session, which con‘sin, besides the 
proceedings of Congress, al! laws and jvint resolutions pass- 
ed during the session. The proceedings and laws make 
2,552 pages; and the list of appropriations and index, not 
yet printed, will make about 80 pages more. I will let those 
who subscribe for the Congressionai Globe and Appendiz 
for the coming sezsion have them at the following rater : 
Price per copy, unbond $3; or bound in three volumes 
backe and corners Russia ieather, $5. They will be deliv- 
ered to subscribers at these prices. [ sell the bound volume 
here for $4 a volume; the three volumes bound for $12 
Every person who takes any part in the politics of this 
country should possess them JOHN C. RIVES. 

Washington, Oct. 28th 1852 Nov. 4—6w 





INDIA RUBBER GLOVES, MITTENS, &c, 


peter Ach merchants, in making their purehagces, 
should not neglect there desirable and saleable articles. 
Their manufacture has been much improved recentiy, and 
they are made very durable. Particular attention is re- 
quested to the 
WOOL-LINED GLOVES AND MITTENS 

They are indispensable in cold and wet weather. Ladies 
will find these Gloves useful in any work that will soil the 
hands, at the same time that they will cure the worst sait 
rherm or chapped hands immediately. They are made a!] 
lengths, to protect the arms and wrists. For sale by Bowen 
& Ropkenes, New York; Norcross & Towne, Boston; Jobn 
Thornley, Philadelphia; E. M.Panderson & Uo., Baltimore; 
Gill & Brother, St. Louis; Bart & Hickcox, Cincinnati, and 
by all Rubber dealers in the Union. 

For sale at retail by country merchants throughout the 
United States and Canada. » pt. '6—3m 





OF “ It is also suited to the various members of the 
family circle, and is among the very best of the libraries 
Jor public schools. I learn that it is introduced into the 
public schools of this city, (Albany,) and various other 
places.’”—Dr. SPRAGUE. 


PARLEY’SCELEBRATED CABINET LIBRARY. 
Twenty Beautiful Volumes. 
Five Hundred Admirable Engravings. 
Nearly Seven Thousand Pages. 
BY HON. 8. G. GOODRICH, 


A gentleman who, as Peter Parley, has made his name-a 
household word in two hemispheres. 


Biographical Department. | Airican History. 

Famous Men of Modern | History of American In- 
Times. dians. 

Famous Men of Ancient | Customs of American In- 
Times. dians. 

Curiosities of Human Na- Miscellaneous. 


Glance at the Sciences. 
Wonders of Geology. 

The Animal Kingdom. 
Glance at Philosophy. 

Book of Literature. 
Enterprise and Art of Man. 
European History. Customs of Nations. 
Asiatic History. World and its Inhabitants. 


— popular books are a Library in themselves 
They contain the rich ore of Thought and Fact, dug 
from a thousand mines of literary treasures, purified from 
the dross of duliness, and meited into precious ingots. 
They embrace the most important subjects in History, Bi- 
ography, Science, and Art, so judiciously arranged, well 
condensed, and clearly expressed, as to be equally profita 
ble to young and old. Mature and weli-educated minds 
will find a comprehensive treasury of knowledge, while 
children of good capacities can easily understand these at- 
tractive volumes. 

One of the objects of Mr. Goodrich was to make useful 
subjects attractive. Hie plan has been to present general 
outlines and important and attractive points, leaving dul! 
details to be acquired from text books, after the curiosity 
bas become awakened. Every page of the Library is as in 
teresting as the best novel, and at the same time full of 
valnable iniormation. Those who open a volume will read, 
and al! who read will gain knowledge. . 

Mr. Goodrich’s admirable sxill in selecting and arranging 
the material facts and principles of bis subject may be il 
lustrated by his Life of Washington and of Bonaparte, in 
the first volume of the Cabinet which comprise, in two or 
three hours’ reading, all that is essential in the correspond- 
ing works of Bancroft and Scott. When it is considered 
that Banoroft’s Life of Washington, and Scott’s Life of 
Napoleon, cost as much as Goodrich’s whole Cabinet Li- 
brary, and when the time and labor of reading are taken 
into the account, it will be obvious to every intelligent 
reader, that the Library is a possession to be desired by 
every family and school district in the land. 

Plain cloth, red muslin, and sheep binding. 

Published by GEORGE C. KAND, 3 Cornhill, Boston; 
W.J. REYNOLDS & CO., Boston; and for sale by Boox- 
sellers generally. Oct. 21. 


ture. 
Lives of Benefactors. 
Famous American Indians. 
Lives of Celebrated Won en. 
Historicul Department 
American History. 








SOWER & BARNES, 

UBLISHERS, Booksellers, and Stationers, No. 84 North 

Third street, Philadelphia, Publishers of 
PELTON’S SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 

Magnificent Outline Maps and Keys 
Map of Western Hemisphere, 7 feet by 7 feet. 
Map of Eastern Hemisphere, 7 feet by 7 feet. 
Map of North America, 6 feet by 6 fect 2 inches. 
Map of the United States, 6 feet by 6 feet 10 inches. 
Map of Europe, 6 feet by 6 feet 10 inches. 
Map of Asia, 6 feet by 6 feet 8 inches. 
Map of South America and Africa, 6 feet by 7 feet. 

This is the largest, most beautiful, and most correct se- 
ries of Outline Maps in the world, and a set of them should 
be in every school in the country. They are used in the 
Girard College in Philadelphia, in the public schools of 
Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Baltimore, and Washing- 
ton, and throughout New Eng.and, New York, Pennsylva- 
nia. Ohio, &e. : 

The Keys are intended to be used by the scholars, and it 
is confidently believed that a thorough knowledge of Geog- 
raphy can be acquired from this system in one fifth the 
time required in the use of any other. The maps are the 
cheapest in the world, the whole series being within the 
teach of every country school. : 

Orders for Maps and Mee any amide ja on Dae 
business, promptly and faithfully attended to. 

atta SOWER & BARNES, 
Sept. 23—15t 84 North Third street, Philadelphia. 
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S. M. PETTENGILL & CO., 
by fp steoty te ADVERTISING AGENTS, are the 
agents for the National Era, and arc authorised to re- 
ceive advertisements and subscriptions for us at the lowest 
rates. Their receipts are regarded as payments. Their 
offices are at New York, 122 Nassau street. 
June 24. Boston, 10 State street 





two diplomas. 

The subscribers have now on hand at their shop in Circle- 
ville, Ohio, fifteen thousand of these lamps, which are ready 
f rall orders that may be received. In prices we offer great 
inducements to Dry Goods and Hardware merchants, Tin- 


men, Pedlars, d&e. 

We cantion the public st all imitations of this lamp, 
as we intend ating all infringements of either manu- 
factarer, ¥ 


or user. 

Persons who will make the selling of this lamp their sole 
business, may realize handsome profits, as the success of our 
agents testify. 

Rights for twenty-six different States for sale. 

RICHARDSON & BROTHERLIN, 

Nov. 4—6m Circleville, Ohio. 

ONE THOUSAND BOOK AGENTS WANTED! 
To sell Pictorial and Useful Works for the year 
1853. - 


A YEAR!—Wanted in every County of the 
United States, roti men 





ve and 





SOLDIERS’ CLAIMS. i. 

AM still engaged in the prosecution of claims agains? the 

I Government. Snch of the soldiers of the Mexican wee 
or their heirs, as have filed claims to bounty land, and = 

them suspended or rejected, or who have not applied, we me 

well to open a correspondence with me, as | can obtain t ois 
land in a:most every instance. There are about 15,000 suc 

claims on file in the Pension Office, nearly every one of which 

IT can a oan pire Ae to act for the claimant. ‘‘A 

to the e is sufficient. 
"oF Suspended claims under act of September 28, 1850, 
also successfully prosecuted, and no foe li be charged in 


unless land is red. Address - 
opt. 25. A.M. BANGEWER, Washington, D C. 


IMPORTANT TO HOUSEKEEPERS, 


URKEE’S BAKING POWDER, adapted for families, 
D hotels, boarding houses. eatiug saloons, ships, &e. 
This isa cheaper and more economical and convenient arti- 
cle for all kinds of baking than soda, cream tartar, or any 
other pre jon in existence. And it is so infinitely su- 

or to the old system of baking, that no cook or house- 

per in creation will be withont it, after giving it a fair 
trial. The very lightest, must tender and palatable bis- 
bread, cakes, pastry, &c., can be made in half the 
usual time, whether the flour be of the best quality or not, 


with this article. 
by the pri 1 G: overs and . 
Pret cite ies ons Manufac pete Water street, 











nication with the country. To facilitate this impor- | 
| tant object, and diminish the expense to the people the | 
endiz, which contain the | 


“ With a view to the cheap circulation of the laws of Con- | 


tion thereof, und to make free the communication between | 





| “Aman can find nowhere so good a Savings Bank as by 
— Ts purse into his head, Knowledgeis the best 
e can possess ; it is at his command every mo- 

, ment, and always above par.—Dr. Yr aNKLIN. 

OF INTEREST 

| To Merchants, “lerks, Teachers, Students, and 

Ail Men. 
J UST PUBLISHED—A New and Complete Set of Bules 
by which al) the fandamentai operations of Arithmetic 

may be performed in an incredibly short space of time. To 

become a master of them wil! requtre not more than a couple 

of hours’ study of any good sound mind; and the student 

will thereby be enabled to add, subtract, multiply, or di- 

| vide, in any sum, no matter of how m2ny figures, more agou- 
rately, (indeed, beyond the possibility of en error,) and in 

| less than one-fourth ihe time required in the old system. 

| These Fundamental Rules are followed by an examina- 

| tion intothe PROPERTY OF NUMBERS, which even 

| further facilitates tue other operatiune. 

| 


There are also embraced in the work, 
Rules for the Calculation of Interest, 

| which will work out the interest at any rate upon any sum, 
| with the utmost accuracy, and & simplicity and quickness 
| fully equal to all the otner operations by this, and vastly 
| superior to ail oonrses in the vld plan. 

| ‘Together, theve form the MOST COMPLETE 
| TREATISE on the Science of Numbers ever issued—and 
| are jncalculab)y vainable to all men from their never fail- 
| ing accuracy, and to business men from the immense 
} amonnt of time they save from the mort wearisome detail 
| of business life. Particularly ought they to be in the hauda 
of merchants and clerks, teachers and students, and young 


men generally. 
ORDER EARLY! 


OXF The copies of the few remaining hundrede of the 
present edition are being hurried cff at a price greatly re- 
daced from that (five doliars) at which the balance were 
sold, to make room for a new editicn to be gotten up in mag- 
nificent and costly style, immediately upon closing out the 
present one. 

oxy Every purchaser is bound (as a matter of justice and 
| protection to the copyrightist) by his sacred pledge of hon- 
or, to use the Processes for the inetraction of himself only, 
and to impart the information ob!zined from them to no one. 

ig To obtain the Processes, it is necessary to give snch 
a pledge, with the price. three dollars, enclosed in a letter, 
post paid, directed to P. MAY MA4RKLE Y, Funkstown, 
Washington county, Maryland. The Processes will be for- 
warded, post paid, to the giren address. Be particnlar to 
write the name of Post Office, County, and State, distinetly, 
With thoge neglecting tiiis, mistates freqnently cecur. 

OCF” Those preferring it can crder copies of the fortheom- 
ing edition, which will be ready abont the holydays. The 
price will be six doilars, Orders sent before its issue will 
ve filled as soon as the copies are ready, for five dollars. 


LOCAL AGENTS WANTED. 


In every town, and ail through the country, great num- 
pera of copies of these Kules can be disposed of, by any one 
who will take the trondle to make their soope known. hey 
comprice that whick business mev,and everybody, have 
long felt the want of, aud will gladly ohtain The neture 
of the bnainess aliows any one to act as Agent,and to energy 
insures a large reward. As before explained, the business 
requiring privacy, orders from Agente are filled in separate 
sealed envelopes, for delivery through their hands. When 
a number of three copies or more are ordered, with the re 
mittance, at ore time, 33 per cent. is allowed to be retained 
as the Agent’s fee, and 50 per cent. on orders for eight copies 
or more. Sept. 23—4m 


MEYER’S UNIVERSUM, 
Edited by Charles A. Dana. 


TESAIS periodical, published from the first of July semi- 

monthly, will contain views of the most remarkabie 
cities, public edifices, and natural scenes, in every zone, and 
on every continent; accompanied by letter press descrip- 
tions, which, while conveying the most recurete and truat- 
worthy information, will seek to clothe the dry details of 
facts and figures with something of the vitality of nature, 
and to enabie the reader, while be observes the historical and 
political phenomena to gain some iasight into the causes 
from which they spring. Extensire und costly preparations 
have been made to present in it the fullest collection of 
views, not only from every section of the United States, 
but from al! parts of the Continent For above # year past, 
artiste have been engaged in exploring the moat romantica 
regione of thia conntry, Canada, and Central America, for 
the special benefit of this work and its recders, and the en- 
gravers are now vocupied on above a hundred views of North 
American ecenery slore, which in due time will be laid be- 
fore our subscribers, iv addition to cther engravings of En- 
ropean, Asiatic, African, and Australian, cities and land- 
+oapes, illustrated by animated and interesting articles from 
the most a ee writers. Twelve numbers wi!l compoce 
avolume. Each number will contain fonr stee) engravings, 
executed in a high style of art, with about twenty pages of 
letter-press. 

We put the work at the low price of $3 the semi-annual 
volume, or 25 cents for a single number. All subscribers 
paying for vol. 1 in advance, wiil be eatitled to receive, as a 
premium, the saperb plate, engraved on stee], size imperial 
folio, “‘ Jack in Office,” after the celcbrated picture of F. 
Landseer, engraved by G. Metszeroth. 

The publisher will supply Specimen Numbers gratuitous- 
ly to Agents and Postma:ters, and will make liberal arrange- 
ments with them for circulating the Universum. He will 
also supply clubs of two persons at $5 half a year; of five 
persons at $10; and of a larger number at the same rates. 

HERMANN J. MEYER, 

July 29. No. 164 William street, New York. 








OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 
Wethink the work will commend itself to the popular 
taste in this country, and find an extensive cireulation. 
New York Tribune. 
It promises to be one of the cheapest, as well as one of the 
most valuable publications of the day. 
New York Evening Post. 
It will be one of the mort popular illustrated works of the 
day.—Bosion Transcript. 
It, will form one of the most beantifnl ani instruotive 
works.— Detroit Adver:iser. 
An admirable work of art,and worthy of universal; tTon- 
age.—Montgomery Journal. 
One of the cheapest as well as most valuable publications 
of the day.— Northern Citizen. 
The plan of this work is a good onc,and deserves the 
patronage of every good friend of the arts.—-Hoston Courier. 
It is as cheap as it s superbly excelient. 
Apringfisid Republican. 
One of the most useful and beautiful works ever issued 
from the American press.— Union //emocret 





A. M, GANGEWER, 
Attorney and Agent, Washington City, D. C., 
TTENDS to claims for Pensions, Bounty Land, Extra 
<i Pay, and Arrearages of Pay, and the settlement of Ac- 
counts befere the several Departments ef the Government. 
References.— Hon. S. P. Chase, Ohio; Hon. P. Wilmot, 
Pennsylvania; Hon. O. Cole, Wisconsin; Hon. Ellis Lewia, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania; Gen. Edward Armor, Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania; Dr.G. Bailey, Editor National Era; andthe 
accounting officers generally. June 5—6m 
NEWSPAPER AGENCIES. 
B.PALMER,the American Newspaper Agent.is agent 
e forthe National Era, and autherised to take Adver- 
tisements and subscriptions at the same rates as required by 
us. His offices are at Boston, 8 Congress street; New York 
Tribune Building ; Philadelphia, northwest corner of Third 
and Chestnut streets; Baltimore, southwest corner of North 
and Fayette streets, 
tar S.M. PETTENGILL, Newspaper Advertising, Sab 
soription, and Collecting Agent, No. 10 State street, Boston 
(Journal Building, is alao agent for the Natienal Era 








FULLER’S COMPUTING TELEGPAPH. 

4 proprietor of this work has received the most libera! 

patronage in America and foreign countries Its power 
to solve more problems than all other calculators united, is 
well known. More time is required to prepare questions 
than to obtain answers to any business computation—inter- 
eat, discount, loss and gain, mensuraticn, surveying, gau- 
ging, wages, &c., &c., &c. Its use is learned by a few 
hours’ study. A case, with full printed directions, accom: 
panies the work. Address, post paid, 

Jan. 1. JOHN E FULLER, Boston, Mase. 








EDWARD W. SHANDS, 
TTORNEY and Conneellor at Law, Post Office Build- 
ings, St. Louis, Missouri. a 
Commissioner of Deeds, Depositions, §c., for— 


Maine South Carolina Kentucky 
Vermont Alabama Ohio 
Rhode Island Florida Michigan 
Connecticat Missiesippi Indiana 
New Jersey Texas Wisconsin 
Virginia Tennessee lowa. 


Minnesota Ter. 

Also, Notary Public for Missouei. 
Mr. S., having resided twelve years at St. Lonig city, hag 
an extensive acquaintance with business men in said city 
and thronghout the State of Missouri. 
oa Prompt attention paid to collections, prosecution of 
claims, &e May 20—ly 


AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, 
FOR THE CURB OF 
COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSZENESS, BRONCHITIS, 
WHOOPING-COUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA, AND 
CONSUMPTION. 
F all the numerous medicines extant, (and someof them 
valuable,) for the cure of pulmonary complaints, noth- 
ing has ever been found which could compare in its effects 
with this preparation. Others cure sometimes; but at all 
times, and in all diseases of the lungs and throat where 
medicine can give reli-f, this will do it. Itis pleasant to 
take, and perfectly safe in accordance with the directions. 
We do not advertise for the information of those who have 
tried it, but those who have not. Families that have known 
its valne will not be without it, and by its timely use they 
are secure from the dangerous consequences of coughs and 
colds, whieh, neglected, ripen into fatal consumption. 

The Diploma of the Massachusetts Institute was awarded 
to this preparation by the Board of Judges, in September, 
1847; alse, the Medals of the three great [natitutes of Art 
in this country ; also, the Diploma ot the Ohio Institute. at 
Cincinnati, has been given to the CHERRY PECTO- 
RAL, by their Government, in consideration of its extra 
ordinary excellence and usefulness in curing affections of 
the lungs and throat. 

Read the following opinion, founded on the long experi- 
ence of the eminent physician of the port and city of 

St. Jonn’s, May 8, 1851. 

Five years’ trial of yur CHERRY PECTORAL iu 
my practice has proven, what I fcresaw from its composi- 
tion must be true, that it eradicates and cures the colds and 
coughs to which we in this cection are peculiarly liable. 

I think its equal has not yet been discovered, nor do |} 
know how a better remedy can be made for the distemper 


of the throat and tongs, J. BURTON, M. D., F. R. 8. 
Dr. J. C. Aver. 


See what it has done on a wasted constitution, not only in 

the following cases, but 4 thousand more: 
Supgvry, January 24, 1851. 

In the month of July last I was attacked by a violent di- 
arrhoea in the mines of California. J returned to San Fran- 
cisco, in hope of receiving benefit from a change of climate 
and diet. My diarrhwa ceased, but was followed by & se- 
vere cough and much soreness. I finally started for heme, 
but received no benefit from the voyage. My cough contin- 
ued to grow worse, and when I arrived in New York I was 
at once marked by my acqnaintances as a victim of con- 
sumption. I must confess that I saw no sufficient rearon 
to doubt what my friends all believed. At this time I com- 
menced taking your truly invaluable medicine, with little 
expectation of deriving any bevefic from ite use. Yon would 
not receive these lines, did i not regard it my duty to state 
to the afflicted, through you, that my health, in the space 
of eight months, is foly. seoterell, | attribute it to the use 

}. Y PEC a 

ae ont ote WILLIAM W. SMITH. 





D Yours traly, 
A q ¥ 
eon Wasninoton Pa., April 12, 1848. 
D Sie: Feeling that I have been spared from & pre 
perm oa hooman your instrumentality, by the Provi- 
dence of God, | will take the liberty to express to you my 
tude. 
wien = and the alarming symptoms of consumption oo 
reduced me tvo low to leave me anything like ho RAL 
my physician brought me a bottie of your PECTO 4 
It seemed to afford immediate ey ng now in a fe 
ks’ time has restored me to soun' " ‘ 
witit will do for others — it has for me, you are certain 
f the benefactors of man " E 
eo y wishing you every — - Ms vay seovee’ 
. ’ 
a. Rector of St. Peter’s @hurch. 


With sneh sasurance, and from such men, no — 
proof can be adduced, uniess it be from its effects uP 





New York. GO. & THOS. PARKER 
Oct.21. Wholesale Agents for the Dist. of Columbia. 


trial and 
and sold by JAMES C. AYER, Practical 

A Chemist, Looe, Mass.,and sold by Dros 

and r everywhere. 

















